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MOBILE FORCES 


N the land, by sea, and in the air, the 

armed forces of the United States are 
showing their power to strike quickly and 
vigorously. They are mastering the new 
requirements of new warfare. 


American in dustry is making the change- 


over from peace to war production with 
amazing speed. American railroads are meeting the extraordinary new de- 
mands upon them. Farmers are achieving 
new goals in type and volume of output. 

America’s banks also are not fighting 
trench warfare, but have thrown their 
strength forward in aggressive action. 


They are making new kinds of loans. They 


lead the way in the sale of war bonds. 


They have pledged their own resources. Along with the armed forces and 
industry and agriculture they are showing 


that democracy can be mobile. 


We are helping our business and 


; banking friends make the change- 
% over to new kinds of operations 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Thanks to Cities Service Research 


Enemy planes coming over . . . and 
thirty minutes to wait while your 
plane warms up! Thirty minutes! 
And your plane pinned to the deck 
like a giant eagle . . . helpless 
before the vultures closing in... 


* * 


There was a time—and it was not so 
long ago—when this could have 
happened. For it actually took thirty 
minutes of warming up before a carrier 
plane could take off .. . thirty 
minutes of time lost and ten 
gallons of gasolene wasted. 


Then, out of ceaseless research, came 
the Cities Service Immersion Heater— 
a compact instrument that keeps oil at 
uniform temperature. 


Today, equipped with these Heaters, 
our planes can take off almost instantly. 
And they are taking off—carrying the 
fight to the enemy on all the far-flung 
battlegrounds of the world! 


Chalk up another smash hit for Cities 
Service! The same research that de- 
veloped Cisco Solvent and Trojan 
Lubricants has scored again—this time 
for Uncle Sam. 


In war, as in peace, the ideal of Cities 
Service remains the same. Service to 
the Nation! 


OIL IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY! 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 
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BUY, SELL 


Legislation affecting prices, salaries and wages, together with 
proposed controls over manpower and restriction of consump- 
tion highly influence investment values. These developments 
are unprecedented and call for extraordinary facilities of inter- 


pretation. 


In order to do the utmost to protect savings from possible infla- 
tion and taxes, you should not fail to investigate our views on 


present day opportunities for investors. 


The partners of E. F. Hutton & Company personally invite cor- 
respondence from those who wish to consider a new point of 
view. By simply giving us an opportunity to present our analysis 
of market influences and investment policies, we are confident 
that we can add something to investment thinking that will hold 


your interest. 


E. F. Hutton & Company, since 1904, has served a satisfied clien- 
tele and has built its business into one of the largest and strong- 
est of its kind. Our connections at home and abroad and with 
corporate management are particularly important today. 


E.F. HUTTON & COMPANY 
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THIS ISSUE Financial Wor~p celebrates its 

fortieth anniversary. For four decades it has trav- 
elled along the path that its founder visualized and had 
planned for it. 

Now it has passed another milestone in its destiny. But 
no new pledges or vows need be made to its readers. The 
ones entered upon in 1902 remain today as vital, instructive 
and educational as they were then, and have since proved 
themselves throughout all these years. 


I' would not be amiss to recount briefly how out of an 
idea there arose an opportunity which the creator of 
the FINANCIAL Wor Lp, Otto Guenther, my Father, grasped 
and turned to a useful service for investors. 

There has since arisen no occasion to deviate the slightest 
from that original thought, so sound was it at its roots. 

It was born primarily out of the pressing need at that time 
of investors for a candid counselor and friend upon whose 
independence of opinion they could fully rely. 

That was the fundamental editorial policy that my Father 
established as FINANCIAL WorLp’s guide post, and to which 
I have faithfully adhered. 

It was a policy that had a dual objective. One was to get 
at the truth about the subject in hand, searching for the facts 
until one felt assured that he had unearthed them. 

The other concerned itself with an earnest striving to 
help thrifty people to employ their surplus earnings intelli- 
gently through enunciating the sound principles of invest- 


ing. 


Wi his keen vision, FINANCIAL WorLp’s founder, even 
in those early years, foresaw what a great growth in 
the numbers of investors would develop in a nation whose 
wealth was bound to expand manifoldly in the decades ahead. 

The editorial principles that in the past have guided 
FINANCIAL WorLp’s course so successfully will continue to 
direct its future policies and with the same sincerity of pur- 
pose. 

All this I pledge as long I remain privileged to publish 
FINANCIAL Wor~p, and I can confidently promise a similar 
allegiance on the part of my loyal staff, who have been well 
trained and grounded in its ideals and their responsibility to 
its readers. 


[' is not my intention here to dwell upon FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s achievements. That record is described else- 
where in this issue. : 

Yet in this connection I do, however, so much wish to 
point to the indisputable conclusion that whatever were 
these accomplishments they never would have been attained 
were it not for FINANCIAL WoRLD’s insatiable quests for 
the facts in order to uncloak the truth. 

Nor could FINANCIAL Wor -p ever have reached the pin- 
nacle of its success, of which all of us are proud, were it not 
for its constant advocacy of the fundamental principles of 
investing. 


D's all the long years through which this publication 


has lived, it has frowned upon and fought against all 
forms of financial chicanery, fraud and exploitation of in- 
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PASS ANOTHER 


MILESTONE 


vestors, and has taken up the cudgel in their defense against 
uneconomic theories or laws when honestly convinced that 
they were such. It does not intend to deviate from cham- 
pioning the cause of investors when their ihterests are un- 
justly attacked. 

In 1942 it is even more important than it was back in 1902 
for investors to have access to independent, upright, and con- 
structive guidance. 


W tere then there were less than a million investors, now 

they have expanded into a large bloc, variously esti- 
mated at from eight to fifteen million, and the problem of how 
conservatively to augment their wealth has become very 
much more complicated. 

It has always been the law of human nature to strive for 
betterment, be it in morals or in improving the conditions 
of life, in which wealth is an integral part. Human nature 
will never change in this respect. It is a rare member of the 
human race who does not possess the natural impulse of 
accumulation during his useful and productive years in order 
to insure that security which is essential to the protection of 
old age. 

There could not be a prosperous nation of people were this 
impulse lacking. 


s is to serve this urge that FINANCIAL WorLp is dedicated; 
to serve it by seeking the truth about investmens and 
clearly and incisively to interpret changing economic trends, 
because the security of wealth is so intimately involved in 
them. 

Since investments are no more static than is life, FINAN- 
CIAL WorLp through long experience has realized the im- 
portance of keeping investors fully posted about security 
values, and will continue to render this cardinal service. 

A sleeping investor is his own most dangerous enemy. 

He must be kept awake and aware of the constant dan- 
ger with which he is beset unless he keeps abreast with the 
changing tides in the affairs of man in our economic world. 

FINANCIAL WorRLD aims to keep him alert. 


Fivins from the masthead of the FINANCIAL Wor-p is 
the statement of its principles: 


“The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth 
about investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, 
and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that as long 
as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the 
investing public.” 


As we round out four decades of service to investors, it 
is my hope that those principles will continue to be a guide 
for the next four, in our efforts to direct investors into chan- 
nels of wise and profitable investment of their capital. 


| cannot close without expressing my deep appreciation 
for the trust and support that the investment public has 
accorded FINANCIAL Wor Lp in these forty years. That in 
itself is more than ample reward for the services it has pro- 
vided them. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Here is the story of FINANCIAL WORLD, its struggles and accomplishments. To 
readers who have known the publication only in recent years, this review will pro- 
mote a better understanding of its aims and hopes—and their fulfillment under the 
guidance of Louis Guenther who has continued a crusade for “truth” in finance. 


l the blush was just 

fading from the Gay 
Nineties and ‘American Bicycle was 
an active stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange which was then pre- 
paring to move into its new home 
on Broad Street—the FINANCIAL 
Wokr tp was born as a monthly maga- 
zine, the first popular journal of 
finance that was styled to fill the need 
of the average investor. 


FIRST ISSUE 


“Vol. I, No. 1” was published in 
October, 1902, but the idea of a pa- 
per that would help educate the man 
in the street in the fundamentals and 
pitfalls of finance had been germinat- 


By Weston Smith 


ing for several years in the mind of 
Otto Guenther, Sr., father of the 
present publisher. The senior Mr. 
Guenther had acquired a wealth of 
experience as a journalist in the con- 
servative circles of the financial cen- 
ters of England and the Continent, and 
when he came to America in 1876 he 
was, to say the least, disturbed by the 
ignorance of the small investors who 
were being high-pressured into part- 
ing with their hard-earned savings 
under the appeal of get-rich-quick 
schemes, loose-living promoters and 
fairyland finance. 

The elder Guenther and his son, 
Louis, had many discussions on the 
subject around the turn of the cen- 


Vol. I 


The first issue tite October, 1902 


OCTOBER, 1902 


No. 1 


No Advertisements Accepted by this Paper 


HOW TO SPECULATE. 


When speculating in Wall Street, ai- 
‘ways place your trades through houses 
that are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It will insure safet~ 
of margins and profits 

When -- 


public. 


the stock 
ditie~ 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the 
truth about investments, has constantly maintained 
this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident 
in its belief that as long as it clings to this ideal 
it can count upon the support of the investing 


MARKET THOUGHTS. 


The end of the month of 


tury; each talk served further to con- 
vince the father and son of the neces- 
sity for some sort of a guide that 
would differentiate between the sound 
securities and the host of worthless 
promotions which were beginning to 
permeate all walks of life under the 
guise of being a share in the potential 
growth of America. 


UNWARY INVESTORS 


It was the experience of Louis 
Guenther in 1899 that started him on 
his crusade for “truth” in finance, al- 
though he had no idea of the role he 
was to play at that time. But let him 
tell the story as he reviewed it (FW, 
Dec. 28, 1927) : 


“T happened to be in Kansas City en- 
gaged in some newspaper work when 
the news of the discovery of the Lucas 
gusher at Beaumont, Texas, trickled 
over the wire. That famous well gave 
birth to one of the greatest oil fields, 


‘Spindle Top, that had been found up to 


that time. The publisher of The Kansas 
City World asked me if I would leave 
for Texas and report to his paper the 
development of this oil Golconda. That 
same evening I departed for the South 
over the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf, 
the road that claimed it ran as straight 
as the crow flies, now the reorganized 
Kansas City Southern. ... 


“At Beaumont I found a camp teem- 
ing with a horde of fortune hunters 
whose principal occupation was to boost 
prospective oil lands to the sky and to 
organize ‘million dollar oil promotions at 
the rate of not one a minute, but one a 
second. While the boom lasted, it was 


a profitable business, because the pub- 


lic back home, excited by the stories of 
what fortunes were being made, was as 
eager to buy the oil shares as the pro- 
moters were to sell them. 


“My stay in Texas over a year gave 
me such insight into the methods used 
in promoting oil companies and, in the 
case of many of them, what little justi- 
fication existed for the sale of securities 
—only a hope in the majority of cases, 
but at prices which would not even be 
justified by seasoned securities. That 
experience convinced me of what a use- 
ful public service a popular financial 
journal could perform if it was courage- 
ous enough to tell the truth in order that 
the public could learn about real invest- 
ments and ‘would-be’ investments.” 
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RECORD THROUGH FORTY YEARS 


Later on Louis Guenther acquired 
further experience in the sale of a 
block of stock for the powerful Hogg- 
Swayne Syndicate that was headed by 
Texas’ Governor Hogg. The Gover- 
nor and his associates had organized 
the Producers Oil Company (from 
which developed the present Texas 
Company), and many financiers, in- 
cluding John W. Gates, became in- 
terested—when Gates died it was dis- 
covered that the bulk of his millions 
had come from the growth of the Pro- 
ducers Oil Company. It was through 
these connections that the young Mr. 
Guenther augmented his early knowl- 
edge of finance—and the realization 
came upon him that the average per- 
son had no way of separating the 
wheat from the chaff, as far as in- 
vestments were concerned. Those 
were the days of caveat emptor and 
the promoters of questionable securi- 
ties had little sympathy for the sucker 
who was greedy enough to try to get 
rich overnight. 

With this experience in both finan- 
cial journalism and legitimate stock 
financing, Louis Guenther was well 
prepared to accept the challenge of his 
father to join forces in the launching 
of a publication which would (1) 
fight financial fraud, and (2) cham- 
pion honesty in the distribution of 
securities. 


ADVERTISING BARRED 


As the Guenthers were making 
their home in Chicago in 1902, the 
first issue of FINANCIAL WorRLD was 
brought out in that city. Both father 
and son agreed that an “independent” 
journal of finance, in order to com- 
mand the respect of the small inves- 
tor, should accept no advertising. And 
thus the first number carried the 
legend, “No Advertisements Accept- 
ed by this Paper.” In spite of the fact 
that the partners had only limited 
capital, and advertising revenues 
would have been helpful in sustaining 
the magazine, they continued the pub- 
lication of the monthly for four years 
on the income from subscriptions. 

But it was during this early period 
that FrnanctaL Wortp began to 
make its mark as a crusader and at- 
tracted to its readership many small 
investors who had suffered losses 
through the unscrupulous stock pro- 
motions of the times. It was on sever- 
al of the more daring financial para- 
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sites that the Guenthers first trained 
their guns. The magazine began ex- 
posing their methods and the fraud 
in these enterprises—stripping their 
fancy literature of the high sounding 
promises and showing the worthless- 
ness of the offerings. 


THREATS FAIL 


When the promoters of dubious 
stocks discovered that they could not 
hush the unfavorable publicity in 
FINANCIAL Wor tp, they sought by 
fair means and foul to discourage the 
publishers by criminal libel actions, 
the publication of so-called “newspa- 
pers” and threats of personal injury. 
As quickly as the complaints came be- 
fore the Grand Jury, they were 
promptly dismissed, and once the 
Court expressed the opinion that the 
plaintiff would have made a proper 
defendant, whose “unconscionable 
operations were a public menace.” 

But FrnancraL Worvtp’s columns 
were not entirely devoted to exposing 
the frauds in finance—the publication 
also had its constructive side. In sim- 


ple and straightforward language, de- 
void of financial terminology, articles 
and departments directed the inves- 
tors’ attention to legitimate and prom- 
ising securities. The first step always 
recommended was to do business only 
“through houses that are members of 
the New York Stock Exchange.” In 
those early days also the magazine 
started advocating the regulation of 
financial markets and many of its 
suggestions have long since been 
adopted in state “blue sky laws” and 
more recently incorporated in the Se- 
curities & Exchange Acts. 


POLICY REVISED 


The first indication of recognition 
by conservative financial interests 
came when one of the executive offi- 
cers of Chicago’s Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company wanted to advertise 
his bank in FINANcIAL Wor~p. 
When several leading midwestern 
banks also indicated their desire to 
become advertisers, it was decided to 
change the publication’s policy and 
permit paid advertising, but only by 


Dear Mr. Guenther: 


President ; 
Financial World, 
21 West Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


NEw YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Eveven WALL Street 


In extending congratulations to you on 
this milestone in a distinguished career in 
financial journaliam, may I also express appre- 
ciation of your service, over a long period, to 
the cause of free, clean and healthy markets. 
Your devotion to the best interests of our com- 
munity is gratefully recognized. 


Louis Gueather, Eaq., 


October 17, 1942 


Sincerely yours, 
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recognized institutions of high stand- 
ing. At the same time “FW” became 
a semi-monthly. 

By 1905 Frnancract Wor tp had 
outgrown its local aspects and spread 
its wings to become a “national” pub- 
lication. As the heart of American 
finance was in New York, it was de- 
cided that a more useful service could 
be performed and more timely news 
gathered by moving its publication of- 
fice to Manhattan. A brief appeal to 
subscribers resulted in the sale of a 
small issue of preferred stock which 
easily financed the move—those who 
had faith in the future of a popular 
financial medium were amply reward- 
ed, not only by regular dividends but 
with a 50 per cent premium when 
their preferred shares were redeemed. 

In New York the Guenthers were 
faced with even more powerful oppo- 
sition from the financial fakirs than 
they were in Chicago—and these deal- 
ers in fraud had plenty of money with 
which to fight. A new department 
was introduced, called “In the Fairy- 


land of Finance,” which featured the 
exposé of one worthless promotion 
after another. Without the assistance 
of any law or governmental body 
such notorious swindlers as George 
Graham Rice, E. D. Shephard, E. M. 
Fuller and Charles Stoneham were 
forced to curb their activities. 


WEEKLY ISSUES 


The demand for more frequent in- 
formation brought the decision to 
publish FrnancraL every 
week and just prior to the retirement 
of Otto Guenther, Sr., late in 1907, 
the magazine made its bow as a week- 
ly—it has been published without in- 
terruption each week since, and its 
supervision has continued under 
Louis Guenther, the present pub- 
lisher. 

The next several years were high- 
lighted by two major developments : 
(1) Louis Guenther aided in the or- 
ganization of the Advertising Clubs 
of the World which began the cru- 
sade for “Truth in Advertising” and 


became one of the leaders of its Vigi- 
lance Committee which has since been 
superseded by today’s Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus; (2) Mr. Guenther col- 
laborated with John K. Barnes, finan- 
cial editor of World’s Work, on the 
preparation of a series of articles 
which appeared under the heading, 
“Pirates of Promotion,” and named 
names in the exposure of over a thou- 
sand financial frauds. Both of these 
moves had their part in curbing the 
professional stock salesmen and pro- 
moters of fictitious securities in their 
efforts to lure holders of Liberty 
bonds to exchange their holdings after 
the end of World War I. 

Another development in the suc- 
cessful outcome of which FINANCIAL 
Wokrtp has taken no little pride, is 
the success of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America. For ten 
years Louis Guenther had urged its 
establishment on the ground that such 
an organization of America’s leading 
banking institutions would serve as a 

(Please turn to page 31) 


THE DIVIDEND “HONOR ROLL” 


Wide diversity of industries in list of companies which 
have paid dividends each year for four decades or more 


ore than two dozen companies 

listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have paid dividends on 
their common stocks, year in and 
year out, for four decades or more. 
Five members of this distinguished 
group of long term dividend payers 
began their unusual records in 1902, 
the year in which the FINANCIAL 
Wortp was founded. One company 


—and a railroad, at that—started its 
unbroken record in 1847, or ninety- 
five years ago. 

Conditions in the decade or so 
ahead of us may change radically 
enough to bring great shifts in the 
lists of dividend payers and non- 
dividend payers. But the fact that 
these companies have been able to 
overcome the many problems of the 


past four decades or more, holds a 
considerable degree of assurance that 
most of them will successfully solve 
the problems of the future. 

Not only are two other railroads 
also represented, but several public 
utility companies will be found on 
this “honor roll.” In fact, the 29 
companies comprising the table cover 
a wide diversity of corporate enter- 
prise. This very diversity makes it 
evident that the element of manage- 
ment has been highly important in 
the building up of the long dividend 
records of the individual companies. 


Year : Dividend Year Dividend 
Payments Earnings Paid Recent Payments Earnings Paid Recent 
Company Began 1941 1941 Price Company Began 1941 1941 Price 
American Brake Shoe...... 1902 $3.56 $2.20 29 Patten, Dale .xcdccscicsses 1878 $1.64 $1.60 23 
American Tel. & Tel........ 1900 10.26 900 125 Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 1847 4.41 2.00 24 
Beech-Nut Packing ....... 1902 6.19 6.25 83 Procter & Gamble.......... 1891 4.21 3.00 51 
Borden Company .......... 1899 1.88 1.40 21 Ruberoid Company ....... 1889 3.93 1.75 19 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .... 1895 3.09 1.50 16 Standard Oil (N. J.)....... 1882 5.15 2.50 42 
Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 1885 2.00 1.80 15 Sterling Products ......... 1902 4.97 3.80 39 
Continental Insurance ...... 1854 2.45 2.20 40 a 1900 11.19 4.00 83 
Corn Exchange Bank...... 1853 2.99 2.85 35 United Engineering ....... 1902 3.96 3.00 28 
Diamond Match ........... 1889 1.57 1.50 24 CE IUD inci'ductuatenee 1899 5.28 4.00 53% 
Eastman Kodak ........... 1902 8.57 6.00 139 United Gas Improvement... 1885 0.77 0.75 5 
Electric Storage Battery.... 1901 3.65 2.50 32 Washington Gas Light .... 1866 2.24 1.50 15 
General Electric .......... 1899 1.99 1.40 29 Westinghouse Air Brake... 1875 1.91 1.75 16 
Hackensack Water ........ 1888 2.38 1.50 23 White (S. S.) Dental....... 1900 2.06 1.10 13 
National Biscuit ........... 1899 1.43 1.60 16 pe ee eee 1899 3.43 1.00 23 
Norfolk & Western Ry..... 1901 18.69 4.00 160 
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NEW INDUSTRIES 
THE PAST YEARS 
AND THE NEXT 


Industrial progress of the past two generations has 
no parallel in the annals of history—the “new” in- 
dustries have been many. But the promise of the next 
half-century defies even the most vivid imagination. 


66 A mazing” is no Hollywood ad- 

jective for the achievements 
of industry during the last fifty years, 
for packed into this brief period in 
world history is more progress than 
in all the previous centuries of the 
Christian era. America has led the 
way in inventive genius and the abil- 
ity to utilize natural resources. Call 
it the pursuit of happiness or the de- 
sire for a higher standard of living— 
or simply ‘‘democracy’—but the 
pioneering spirit, coupled with a free 
educational system, has produced the 
brains that have been able to con- 
tinually find new ways of doing things 
better, quicker and cheaper. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Consider the pace set by powered 
transportation alone. At the turn of 
the twentieth century the railroads, 
as characterized by the iron horse, 
were spreading their networks of 
steel across the continent and tapping 
the abundance of raw materials in 
farms, forests and mines. The next 
step was the automobile, which 
provided new impetus to the ma- 
chinery, rubber and oil industries and 
forced the extension of paved high- 
ways as trucks and buses became 
commonplace. And then came the 
“aeroplane,” which blossomed forth 
at Kittyhawk in 1903, but did not 
achieve recognition until-World War 
I. Today huge fleets, of air trans- 
ports carrying passengers and freight 
are encircling the globe and another 
World War has spurred this industry 
to heights which seem to assure that 
it will be the most popular form of 
transportation of the coming era. 

Electricity is another important 
keynote of progress. Not Benjamin 
Franklin’s kite, but Thomas Edison’s 
incandescent lamp, in 1879 started 
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the public utility industry which has 
made possible the use of numerous 
household appliances, etc. 

And about the same time the tele- 
phone was invented and opened a 
new perspective of rapid communica- 
tion. But Marconi’s wireless did not 
make its bow until 1896, and radio 
broadcasting as it is known today 
was unheard of before 1920. Many 
are the accomplishments of radio, but 
probably most important is the prog- 
ress being made with the electron 
tube, an integral part of television 
and facsimile transmission, and the 
heart of the “electric eye.” More and 
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more will be heard of the science of 
“electrons” which can be made to per- 
form all the functions of the five 
senses and this will result in a ver- 
itable host of labor-saving devices for 
home and _ factory. 

Coincidentally, building has been 
responsible for a score of new indus- 
tries in the past half-century. The 
sky-scraper is but a symbol of its re- 
cent progress. Steel and its alloys 
have played a large part, as have 
aluminum and other metals, building 
materials, sanitary equipment, the ele- 
vator and air-conditioning. Com- 
paratively new is the prefabricated 
home which has been made possible 
by the development of wallboards, 
plywoods, ete. Glass for other pur- 
poses than windows has had a large 
share in building progress as bricks, 
insulation and fittings—and much 
more can be expected for this indus- 
try as it finds new uses for its molded, 
unbreakable and spun varieties. 


CHEMISTRY’S CONTRIBUTION 


The chemist’s test tube has also 
been responsible for the creation of 
many new industries that promise fur- 
ther development and expansion in 
the next fifty years. Rayon, for in- 
stance, was first introduced in 1889, 
but was not produced commercially 
until 1912—nylon, casein “wool” and 
many other synthetic fibres are devel- 
opments of the past few years which 
may well revolutionize the textile in- 
dustry and bring marked changes in 
clothing, upholstery and household 
linens. Plastics actually were intro- 
duced in the Gay Nineties with the 
advent of the celluloid collar, but the 
past decade alone has included the 
bulk of their development—and the 
demands of war, forcing their use as 

(Please turn to page 43) 
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BOOM BELIEF 
PROSPERITY UNDER TRUSTS 


Trading almost doubled 1942 pace, notwithstanding 
1902, sandwiched between two panics, was beset with 


strikes and tight money. 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


n retrospect, 1902 appears to have 
I given a satisfactory account of it- 
self. It fits easily into the panorama 
of the years that saw the beginnings 
of a new phase of our industrial ex- 
pansion ; a period in which the crown- 
ing financial and industrial accom- 
plishment was the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation. In 
those same years, and mostly in 1902 
itself, American Can, International 
Harvester, American Locomotive, 
Corn Products, United Drug, and nu- 
merous other great enterprises were 
incorporated, many of them repre- 
senting consolidations of competing 
businesses which, themselves, had 
been born in the dawn of that same 
era. 


COLORFUL PERIOD 


It was a year, and a time, as we see 
it now, of speculative activity based 
on rising prosperity, good crops, a 
satisfactory price level, and wide- 
spread employment at good wages. 
Financial and industrial giants, whose 
names have taken places with those 
of the earlier pioneers, sat at its coun- 
cil tables or grappled in titanic strug- 
gles for control. Swashbuckling Dick 
Turpins roamed the financial high- 
ways and the pickings were good, for 
the public, though anxious to make 
money in securities, was not steeped 
in financial wisdom. It was, as we look 
back from 1942, a colorful period. 

As a matter of cold fact, however, 
1902 was not a very satisfactory year 
for many of those who had to live 
through it. It was the year of the an- 
thracite coal strike, and was sand- 
wiched between the Northern Pacific 
panic of 1901 and the “rich man’s 
panic” of 1903. And towards the end 
of the year, with bank reserves at the 
lowest in twelve years, the acute ten- 
sion in the money market was relieved 


only when Secretary of the Treasury, 
Leslie M. Shaw, removed the require- 
ment that banks maintain reserves 
against public deposits. That threat 
of a bank crisis was brought about by 
heavy demands for crop-moving, com- 
bined with rises in bank rates abroad 
which checked the flow of gold to 
these shores. 

There were other disturbing situa- 
tions. In October the leading bank- 
ing-financial journal deplored the fact 
that “strikes and rumors of strikes 
are of such frequent occurrence that 
capitalists are slow to engage in en- 
terprises which involve the employ- 
ment of labor.” And it proceeded to 
castigate Congress and public officials 
for having abjectly surrendered to 
every demand of labor, and went on 
to bemoan the apathy of the electo- 
rate on the eve of the Congressional 
elections. All of which has a familiar 
1942 ring to it. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
was a busy place in 1902. On April 
21 stock sales reached 1,955,692 
shares, and there were many days on 
which trading surpassed the million- 
share mark. The smallest day was 
June 3, with 167,310 shares changing 
hands. For the full year a total of 
186,718,000 shares were traded and 
bond transactions reached $893,049,- 
000. Compare these with transactions 
in 1942 to October 21: 88,287,371 
shares and $1,858,670,450 in bonds. 
Security buyers in 1902 were more 
interested in equities and their en- 
hancement possibilities, it would ap- 
pear, than in fixed-income obligations. 


NEW QUARTERS 


The Exchange in 1902 was in tem- 
porary quarters in the Produce Ex- 
change, awaiting the completion of 
its new building which it occupied 
April 23 the following year. It had a 


membership of 1,100 against today’s 
1,350. A glance over the 1902 direc- 
tory affords an insight into the domi- 
nant part its membership played in 
shaping our economic life at the turn 
into the present century, for it dis- 
closes, among others, the names of 
Bernard M. Baruch, J. P. Morgan, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., August Belmont, 
Governor Roswell P. Flower, Edwin, 
George, Howard and Frank Jay 
Gould, E. H. H. Simmons, George 
F, Baker, Russell Sage, E. H. Harri- 
man, George W. Perkins, and others 
of similar stature. 

The market activity of 1902 is the 
more significant when it is recalled 
that the odd-lot buyer was not an im- 
portant figure in Stock Exchange 
trading. Transactions were in 100- 
share lots. On the other hand margin 
requirements were light, a 10-point 
margin being regarded as ample by 
those houses that would accept mar- 
gin business—for many brokers shied 
away from it. For those who traded 
in the 10-share units there was the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange where 
that was the unit of trading and a 
10-share trade was recorded on its 
ticker. The Consolidated cleared 91,- 
000,000 shares in 1902, but not all of 
these transactions were in “Big 
Board” stocks, for the Consolidated 
also dealt in mining shares in the 
penny class. The Consolidated had 
not then fallen on the evil days that 
were to lead to its dissolution some 
twenty years later. 


UNLISTED DEPARTMENT 


There was no important Curb mar- 
ket, but the Stock Exchange had an 
unlisted department in one corner of 
its floor, where Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, the original undivided Rocke- 
feller concern then selling around 
$700 a share, American Tobacco then 
around $300, and other issues were 
“admitted to trading.” It was a con- 
cession to investors who wished to 
buy or sell issues not listed on the 
Exchange because of unwillingness 
on the part of the corporations to dis- 
close the details of their affairs re- 
quired by the Exchange. This depart- 

(Please turn to page 45) 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS—1902-1942 


With traffic volume soaring to new record highs, the 
railroad industry is demonstrating the fallacy of opin- 
ions—once widely held—that the peak of its utility 


had been passed in the 1920s. 


By George H. Dimon 


he Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission’s report to Congress for 
i902 describes the year as one of 
“great prosperity” for the railroads. 
The financial condition of the indus- 
try had shown marked improvement 
for several years following a decade 
of widespread difficulties which cul- 
minated in numerous receiverships in 
the 1890s. The ratio of operating 
expense to revenues had improved 
substantially since 1894 with a sharp- 
ly rising volume of traffic. 

Subsequently, operating ratios 
rose over a period of six years to 
1908, but the industry’s trend of net 
income in the years 1902-1910 was 
strongly upward, reflecting a further 
sharp expansion in volume of busi- 
ness. Gross revenues gained from 
$1.7 billion in the 1902 fiscal year to 
a level of about $3 billion at the be- 
ginning of World War I. 

This rapid rate of gain reflected 
the country’s growth and, to a lesser 
extent, the expansion of railroad 
facilities. The era of most rapid 
growth in railway mileage came to a 
close around 1890. By that time, the 
big trunk line systems had_ been 
largely completed. 


“FEEDER” CONSTRUCTION 


However, another stage of inten- 
sive development took place between 
1890 and 1910. It consisted mainly 
of the construction of “feeder” and 
connecting lines and of new branches. 
Total mileage rose from 163,597 in 
1890 to a peak of 254,251 in 1916. 
Nineteen-two was a little short of the 
half-way point in this expansion. As 
of June 30, 1902, total single track 
mileage in the United States was 
202,471. During the preceding year, 
5,234 miles of track had been added, 
this increase being greater than that 
of any other year since 1890. 

Among the more important conse- 
quences of the era of rapid expansion 
prior to 1902 were overcapitalization, 
cut-throat competition, and a trend 
toward consolidation. Overcapitaliza- 
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tion had been largely corrected by the 
receiverships and reorganizations of 
the 1890s. In 1894, over 40,000 
miles of road—about one-quarter of 
the total—was operated by receivers 
or trustees. By June, 1902, receiver- 
ship mileage had been reduced to 
1,475. 

Fifteen years earlier, the evils of 
unrestrained competition had brought 
the first major step toward Federal 
regulation of the railroads—the In- 
terstate Commerce Act of 1887. This 
legislation was intended to assure a 
just and reasonable rate structure, 
and to prevent discrimination. Never- 
theless, the ICC’s report for 1902 
complained of the “inadequacy” of 
the law, and pointed to widespread 
failure to observe published rate 
schedules. 

This condition resulted in the en- 
actment of the Elkins Law in 1903 
and the Hepburn Act of 1906. The 
former put “teeth” into the enforce- 
ment of rate regulation; the latter 


greatly broadened the Commission’s 
powers. Thus, in 1902 the industry 
was on the threshold of the strict 
regulation which has been dominant 
in the transportation field over the 
past four decades. 

Consolidation plans had extended 
beyond the integration phase in which 
many large systems had been formed 
through the end-to-end mergers of 
relatively small lines. The move- 
ment toward consolidation of parallel 
systems had gone so far that the ICC 
predicted, in 1902, that its progress 
would eventually “confine competi- 
tion within narrow and unimportant 
limits, because the control of most 
railway properties will be merged in 
a few individuals.” This develop- 
ment was, however, forestalled by a 
series of Supreme Court decisions, 
beginning with the Northern Securi- 
ties case in 1904, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The next important trend toward 
major rail consolidation did not ap- 
pear until the 1920s. The adverse 
effects of World War I on railroad 
finances, and the growth of competing 
forms of transportation, had created a 
new set of problems differing greatly 
from those which existed in the early 


years of the twentieth century. 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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* Admitted to New York Stock Exchange in 1902. 


The home of the New York 
Stock Exchange on Broad 
Street, New York, in 1902. 


MEMBERS OF STOCK EXCHANGE— 
FORTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 


The following list includes all of the registered firms which were members 
of the New York Stock Exchange forty years ago, and continue to main- 
tain their active participation. Addresses given are those of the present. 


FIRM: . Admitted Admitted 
Asiel & Company, 11 Wall Street.......... Jan. 1, 1879 | Jesup & Lamont, 26 Broadway.............. Dec. 17, 1877 
J. S. Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street.......... May 1, 1900 | Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street...... May 1, 1891 
Boody, McLellan & Co., 111 Broadway....... Nov. 1, 1879 | Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 52 William Street....... Dec. 31, 1886 
Vernon C. Brown & Co., 71 Broadway....... May 1, 1901 | Laidlaw & Company, 26 Broadway.......... Apr. 30, 1894 
Chauncey & Company, 15 Broad Street...... Apr. 30, 1902 | Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 115 Broadway. . Mar. 15, 1888 
Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall Street.......... July 1, 1887 | Lazard Freres & Company, 120 Broadway... .July 18, 1901 
Henry Clews & Co., 7-9-11 Broadway....... July 25, 1877 | Lehman Bros., 1 William Street............ Oct. 13, 1887 
DeCoppet & Doremus, 42 Broadway........ Aug. 1, 1891 | Moore & Schley, 100 Broadway............ June 30, 1899 
DeHaven & Townsend, 1 Wall Street...... Jan. 1, 1892 | John Muir & Co., 39 Broadway............ Mar. 19, 1900 
Dominick & Dominick, 14 Wall Street...... Aug. 1, 1899 . H. Oliphant & Co., 61 Broadway........ Dec. 31, 1898 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway............ May 1, 1886 | Orvis Bros., & Co., 14 Wall Street........ Aug. 22, 1889 
Halle & Stieglitz, 25 Broad Street.......... Mar. 15, 1890 | J. & W. Seligman & Co., 65 Broadway...... Mar. 4, 1898 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street...... Feb. 11, 1892 | Seligsberg & Co., 50 Broad Street.......... Oct. 9, 1901 
Homans & Company, 52 Wall Street........ Oct. 1, 1894 | Smith Gallatin, 11 Wall Street............ May 29, 1901 
Hornblower & Weeks, 40 Wall Street...... Oct. 17, 1889 | F. S. Smithers & Co., 115 Broadway...... Apr. 30, 1894 
Colgate Hoyt & Co., 14 Wall Street.......... Jan. 1, 1900 | Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway.......... Dec. 27, 1898 
H. M. Hume & Co., 14 Wall Street.......... Jan. 2, 1896 | Whitehouse & Co., 1 Wall Street.......... Dec. 31, 1872 

Out of Town Firms 

Alfred J. Baker & Company, 111 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois................ cee eeeeeeeeees Feb. 1, 1899 
Branch, Cabell & Company, 814 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia May 29, 1895 
E. W. Clark & Company, Locust & Sixteenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .................... Apr. 21, 1902 
Emory, Freed & Company, 109 South Third Street, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania.............+...+0.000: Oct. 1, 1886 
Scott & Stringfellow, P. O. Box 1575, Richmond, Virgin i June 20, 1895 
J. W. Sparks & Company, 1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Perinsylvaniia.......cccccscccccscccccceses Dec. 31, 1900 


Of the 1350 members of the New York Stock Exchange only 42 were mem- 
bers in 1902 when Financial World was established. Six of the 42 were 
admitted in 1902 (*) and, like Financial World, are celebrating their 40th 


anniversaries this year. 


Edward C. Anness....... 1892 Otto H. Grunner 
Charles H. Bean........ 1898 *L. E. Hatzfield 

Edwin G. Bruns......... 1891 Wm. H. Hays 

Arthur W. Butler....... 1898 E. A. Hellman 

Henry G. Campbell, Jr... 1900 Charles F. Henderson... 
Oliver S. Campbell...... 1901 Louis S. Kerr 

Alfred H. Caspary....... 1898 Ernest A. Linburn 
Edward W. Clark....... 1886 pe 
ee 1902 Warren B. Nash 
Jerome J. Danzig........ 1898 *Manfred LL. Neumoegen.. 
CA. 1902 H. Herbert Oltman 

J. D. P. Francis. .......: 1006 Wm. B. Potts 

Frank Jay Gould........ 1899 +Frederick H. Prince 
Howard Gould ......... 1898 Wm. Raymond 


William B. Roesler...... 1901 
Clarkson Runyon, Jr..... 1899 
Myron Schafer ......... 1898 
Eugene S. Sichel........ 1899 
E. H. H. Simmons...... 1900 
Benson B. Sloan........ 1899 
Henry S. Sternberger... 1888 
Samuel H. Watts........ 1898 
Leonard D. White....... 1889 
*Ferdinand T. Wilcox..... 1902 
Blair S. Williams........ 1895 
*Willis D. Wood......... 1902 


+ The oldest member in point of service of the N. Y. S. E. 
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FORTY YEARS 
BANKING 


After tremendous growth in a relatively free 
economy, our banks now operate under inten- 
sified Government regulations—and competition. 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


uring no period in the history of 
D the United States has our bank- 
ing system undergone such drastic 
and fundamental changes as in the 
years since the turn of the century 
mark. The outstanding characteristic 
of the last four decades is one of tre- 
mendous growth by which this coun- 
try has advanced to first place among 
the leading financial nations of the 
world. 

Convincing evidence of this expan- 
sion is to be found in the increase 
of deposits of leading metropolitan 
banks, such as those in the accom- 
panying tabulation. Total resources 
of those ten banks in 1902, when the 
FINANCIAL came into exis- 
ten¢e, amounted to some $659 mil- 
lion; a month ago (September 30) 
they had reached the imposing total 
of $14.8 billion. 


ADDITIONAL INDICES 


Other barometers of financial 
strength show similar phenomenal 
gains. The total monetary gold stock 
of the United States in 1902 amount- 
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NUMBER OF BANKS AND 
THEIR TOTAL DEPOSITS 


Each building represents 2,500 banks 
Each disc represents 2.5 billion dollars worth of deposits 


PICTOGRAPH 


ed to $1.2 billion; today it is ap- 
proaching the $23 billion mark. 
Slightly over $2.2 billion in currency 
was all we needed in 1902. Today 
our economic system has raised its 
demand for currency to almost $14 
billion. 

Savings bank deposits during the 
last 40 years have increased from 
$2.6 billion to over $10 billion, and 
deposits in all banks in the United 
States advanced from $9.1 billion to 
a total of $70.8 billion at the end of 
1941, 


UNSOUND EXPANSION 


On the other hand, the number of 
banking institutions—reported at 10,- 
382 in 1900—underwent an unsound 
expansion to some 30,000 units in 
1921, and thereafter contracted sharp- 
ly to a present total of approximately 
15,000 units. Building and loan as- 
sociations grew from a membership 
of 1,530,000 in 1902 with assets of 
$609 million, to a current member- 
ship of 6,750,000 and assets of about 
$5.8 billion. 


The first decade of the last forty 
years was marked by the fight for a 
more elastic currency and a revision 
of the National Banking Act. The 
first objective was partially achieved 
by the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908, 
permitting commercial paper to be 
accepted as security for bank cur- 
rency, in addition to government 
bonds only. 


SPECULATIVE ACTIVITY. 


The period from 1902 to 1906 was 
one of intense and worldwide specu- 
lative activity with a strong secular 
upward movement of prices on the 
stock market. 

Money rates advanced rapidly and 
credit became more and more 
strained. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment was active in trust dissolu- 
tions. 

This bull market finally came to an 
end, and the sinking spell in security 
prices was accompanied by several 
bank failures. It became evident that 
despite the National Banking Act, 

(Please turn to page 37) 


40 YEARS’ GROWTH OF LEADING METROPOLITAN BANKS 


Year-end figures for 1902; September 30 statements for 1942; all in millions of dollars. 


Undivided 
— Capital — Surplus and Profits 
INSTITUTION : 1902 1942 1902 1942 
Bank of Manhattan.:............ $2.1 $20 $2.4 $28.2 
Bask: of Mew 2 6 aa 14.7 
Chase National Bank........... 100.3 3.4 144.4 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co...... 0.3 20 7.4 60 
Corn Exchange Bank.......... 15 32 20.8 
“Irving Trust 1.5 50 1.4 54.4 
First National Bank........... 10 10 12.9 110.7 
Guarantee Trust Co............ 90 5.3 189.5 
National City Bank............ 25 77.5 16.2 98.9 
New York Trust Co........... 12.5 4 29 


— Deposits — — Resources — 
1902 1942 1902 1942 

$47.1 $802 $51.5 $907.8 
32.6 262.6 38.1 308.9 
53.9 3,628.5 59.2 3,900 
29.5 929.9 37.2 1,020.8 
12.2 830.8 16.4 946.5 
84.6 656.3 122.3 781.6 
34.5 442.4 39.7 479.1 
29.1 2,299.9 38 2,665.9 

148.3 2,959.7 201.8 3,179.7 
49.9 576.8 54.5 643 


*For 1902, combined figures of Irving National Bank and New York National Exchange Bank. 
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UTILITIES DURING FOUR DECADES 


The growth of the electric utility industry, which was 


still in its infancy in 1902, represents one of the out- 


standing contributions to the rising American stand- 


ard of living in the past forty years. 


he natural gas, manufactured gas 

and electric street railway indus- 
tries were all well established in 1902. 
The electric light and power industry, 
as a diversified servant of home and 
business, was in its infancy. 

All divisions of public utility enter- 
prises have shown very substantial 
growth over the past four decades 
which has been maintained in varying 
degrees in recent years, with the ex- 
ception of street railways. The latter 
are taking a new lease on life, thanks 
to the war emergency, but have fol- 
lowed a_ strongly defined secular 
down-trend for the past twenty years 
or more. 

The long term trend of manufac- 
tured gas sales leveled off in the 
1930s. Volume of consumption in 
1930 was not surpassed until ten 
years later; 1941 showed an increase 
of about 12 per cent over 1929. 


NATURAL GAS 


The natural gas industry, which 
has been in existence more than a 
century, has enjoyed a strong growth 
over the past twenty years. Natural 
gas sales declined only moderately in 
the early 1930s and recovered rapidly 
following 1933. Marketed natural gas 
production increased over 37 per cent 
from 1930 to 1940. The industry has 
received an added stimulus from war 
industry demands and prospects of 
continuance of a well defined long 
term growth factor are good. 

The record of the electric light and 
power industry eclipses that of any 
other member of the utility group. 
The electric utilities have made one 
of the outstanding contributions to 
the rising standard of living over the 
past forty years; the story of their 
development over a comparatively 
short span has few, if any, close par- 
allels in the annals of industry. 

Although the electric utility indus- 
try is now entering its seventh decade 


—Edison’s pioneer central station at 


Pearl Street, New York City, was 
placed in operation in September, 
1882—the major part of its develop- 
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ment dates from the early 1900s when 
the first steam turbine generators 
were installed by electric service com- 
panies. The large size and cost, and 
the slow speeds of the steam engines 
used in the early stations, limited the 
possibilities of development of gener- 
ating plants of this type. Further- 
more, the practical limitations of di- 
rect current, notably the short trans- 
mission range, had restricted the ex- 
pansion of distributing systems. 

The work of George Westinghouse 
in the development of steam turbine 
generators and in the establishment 
of the advantages of alternating cur- 
rent laid the practical basis for the 
dynamic growth of the industry. The 
first commercial installation of the 
Westinghouse turbine-generator was 
made at the plant of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company in 1899. 

The use of water power to gener- 
ate electricity had begun in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, in 1882. The great water 
power development at Niagara Falls 
dated from 1893. But because of the 
obvious geographic limitations of 
hydro-electric resources, the major 
phase of expansion awaited the intro- 
duction of efficient steam generating 
units. 


UTILITY INVESTMENTS 


Of a total investment in electric 
utilities of about $3.3 billion in 1902, 
street railways accounted for more 
than two-thirds ; central electric light 
and power establishments about 15 
per cent. Telephone and telegraph sys- 
tems in the aggregate bulked some- 
what larger than electric light and 


power utilities. The latter’s sensation- 
al growth began with the 2,000-kilo- 
watt Westinghouse steam turbine in- 
stallation in the plant of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company in 1901, fol- 
lowed shortly by the construction of 
two 5,000-kilowatt units by General 
Electric for the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago. 

Total plant investment in electric 
power and light establishments grew 
from approximately $500 million in 
1902 to over $1 billion in 1907, and 
doubled again between that year and 
1912. The industry’s rapid growth 
continued through 1930, leveled off 
during the worst depression years, 
and resumed a strong upward trend 
in the mid-1930s. The figures in the 
accompanying table indicate the scope 
of expansion over four decades (esti- 
mates cover private operations only; 
municipal and government operations 
are not included). 

Generating capacity for the private- 
ly owned electric light and power in- 
dustry at the end of 1942 is estimated 
at 38 million kw; output for the year 
at 160 billion kwh..- 


INDUSTRY'S GROWTH 


The extraordinary growth of the 
industry has been facilitated by great 
strides in electrical science and the 
rapidity with which improved equip- 
ment and methods have been adopted 
by its leaders. Technological advances 
have greatly lowered the costs of pro- 
ducing and distributing electrical cur- 
rent, and the savings have been 
passed on to the public. New inven- 
tions have enormously increased the 
demands for service. 

Sixty-three years ago Thomas A. 
Edison demonstrated the first prac- 
tical incandescent light bulb at Men- 
lo Park, N. J. For many years, the 
carbon type lamp was standard. The 
development of drawn tungsten fila- 

(Please turn to page 42) 


Generating capacity (kw. ) 
Output (kwh.) 
Customers 


Revenues 


Statistical Growth of the Industry 


—1902— —1941— 
1,089,855 35,993,000 
2,311,000,000 144,250,000,000 
450,000 28,000,000 
$482,720,000 $13,000,000,000 
78,736,000 2,475,000,000 
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SERVICE RECORD OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


FORTY YEARS 
LOUIS GUENTHER 


TWENTY YEARS AND OVER 


MARY KENNEY 
ARTHUR VOSS 


FIFTEEN YEARS AND OVER 
HENRY L. VONDERLIETH 
RICHARD J. ANDERSON 
WESTON SMITH 
GEORGE E. ANDRESEN 
FLORENCE D. HANSE 
ROSE WEINBERG 


TEN YEARS AND OVER 
George H. Dimon Dr. Andrew A. Bock 
Ralph E. Bach Anton L. Schurk 
E. M. Cousins Joseph Guttman 
W. Sheridan Kane Sadie M. Rungo 
Charlotte Werner Mabel Cevasco 

Jane Kelly 


FOUR YEARS AND OVER 


Walter J. J. Smith William M. Albers 
Rosetta Lunny Mae Lapine 
Mildred Rabkin Rita O’Donnell 


TWO YEARS AND LESS 


Alma Polk Beta Holota 
Rita Salerno Fay Benson 
Theodore K. Fish 


Former Employees Now in the 


Service of Their Country 
LIEUT. ALLAN F. HUSSEY 
United States Navy 


THOMAS A. FALCO 
War Productign Board 


Pvt. Thomas F. Maguire and Pvt. Clay Piercy, 
United States Army 
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Merrill Lynch will 


Safeguard 
Analyze 
and keep Available 


Your Securities 


AT NO COST 


Any bank or safe deposit company provides safety 
for your securities at a moderate fee. Any brokerage 
house can provide availability. Investment counsel 
can supply analysis. But Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane offers all three factors—at no cost. Specifi- 
cally, this is what a Merrill Lynch Custodian 
Account provides: 


1. Safekeeping in private vaults, where a client’s securities 
are segregated in a special envelope, and handled only 
by bonded employees. 

2. Supervision of all routine, such as collection of divi- 
dends (which are remitted or credited as the customer 
wishes ), transfer of certificates, exercise of rights, notifi- 
cation of developments affecting the particular securi- 
ties, and execution of all the other details inherent in an 
investment portfolio. 

3. Control of securities remains with the customer at all 
times, and they are subject only to his instructions. When 
such instructions are issued, they can be carried out with 
money-saving speed. 

4. About three times a year, the Merrill Lynch Research 
Dept. reviews Custodian Account portfolios, and sub- 
mits a report in the light of current conditions. The 
client is, of course, free to act on or ignore this report. 
Very often no changes are suggested. 


Why ‘No Charge’”’? 


—a fair question with a simpleanswer. Merrill Lynch 
has found that customers whose securities are in a 
Custodian Account, where they are readily available, 
are much more likely to keep their portfolios ad- 
justed to changing conditions. 
Such changes naturally result 
in regular brokerage commis- 
sions to Merrill Lynch. The 
only qualifications for the free 
Custodian Service are: market 
value of securities must be at 
least $10,000; no debit balance 
can be maintained thereagainst. 


SEND for this Free Booklet 


It discusses Custodian Accounts in detail, and answers all the 
questions you will wish to ask. Please address Dept. F.W. Your 
request will receive prompt executive attention. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street 
Branch Offices in 88 Cities 
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INVESTORS WOULD 


THE VICTIMS 


So-called full disclosure rule proposed by the SEC 
would dry up the over-the-counter markets, leaving 
investors with unsalable securities. 


By E. M. Zimmermann 


ighty-five billion dollars worth of 
E securities without a market! As- 
sets of insurance companies frozen! 
Liquidity of banks impaired! Estates, 
endowment funds, trusts and indivi- 
dual investors hung-up with highest 
grade “AAA” bonds, guaranteed 
stocks, preferred and common shares 
which they could not sell! Such 
would be the dire results if the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
carries out its threat to wipe out the 
primary market for securities. 


UNFAIR PROVISION 


Rule X-15 Cl-10, proposed by the 
SEC, would compel the security 
dealer in each individual case to 
disclose his wholesale, or dealer’s cost 
on the stock or bond he is selling to 
his customer prior to the sale, and to 
get his customer’s O.K. on the 
amount of gross profit. Human na- 
ture has not changed since Adam 
began eating apples in the Garden of 
Eden and cannot be expected to be 
greatly altered until the mundane 
yields to the celestial. It is difficult 
to imagine any over-the-counter 
transaction without a debate between 
customer and dealer regarding the 
size of the profit involved, regardless 
of how small it was. 

When a man goes to his tailor to 
purchase a suit of clothes he does not 
ask how much the suit cost the dealer. 
He would very quickly be told—and 
rightfully too—that it was just none 
of his business, and if he did not 
want the suit to go elsewhere. Doubt- 
less in many cases the destination 
would be mentioned, too. When one 
wishes to buy a pair of shoes he does 
not demand that the shop-keeper tell 
his margin of profit; the department 
store is not compelled by law, or 
arbitrary rule of some commission, to 
show its cost on any article; neither 
must the grocer disclose to his cus- 
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tomer what he pays for the goods on 
his shelves. The over-the-counter 
dealer in securities is in exactly the 
same position as any other merchant 
who buys and sells merchandise—his 
gross (not net, mind you) profit is 
the difference between the wholesale 
price at which he buys his merchan- 
dise, and the retail figure for which 
he sells it. 

Again—just the same as in any 
retail establishment—the over-the- 
counter dealer may not have on hand 
the exact stock or bond which his 
customer wants to purchase, but he 
knows where he can buy it at whole- 
sale, or dealer’s prices, from some 
other house which does have it in 
stock. This he does and sells it to 
his customer at retail and at a sur- 
prisingly low rate of profit when com- 
pared with other merchandising 
operations. 


THE EXCEPTION 


True, there have been unscrupulous 
dealers in securities who have added 
profits all out of line with reason and 
common honesty. But such action is 
not peculiar to the securities business. 
It is the case in every line of activity. 
The percentage of such men in the 
securities business is no larger than 
any other line. The great body of 
security dealers is made up of 
conscientious, careful, scrupulously- 
honest men, whose first desire is the 
financial success of their customers. 
For selfish reasons alone, if for no 
other, this is so, because this is the 
only way they can build up a perma- 
nent, profitable business. 

The security dealers want the dis- 
honest and unscrupulous driven out 
of the business. It is to their interest 
more than to any others. But it is 
insane to burn down the barn to kill 
a few rats. The rats should be caught 
and exterminated, but the barn must 


be left standing to fulfil its economic 
function. 

In considering the cause for the 
promulgation of the proposed new 
rule, perhaps the most charitable at- 
titude to take toward the Securities & 
Exchange Commission is that it is due 
to lack of knowledge of all the work- 
ings of the financial machinery of the 
country. Indeed, the real functions 
of the primary markets for securities 
are not understood even by many of 
those who have spent a great part of 
their lives in the commission broker- 
age business. 

The writer has been amazed and 
dumbfounded at the lack of such 
knowledge on the part of members 
of stock exchange firms. He has dis- 
cussed the subject with those who did 
not know that a wholesale, or dealer’s, 
market existed in securities and did 
not understand the difference between 
this kind of market and the secondary 
or “auction” market which exists on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Such being the case it is not at all 
surprising that all of the personnel of 
the SEC do not comprehend the real 
functions of the markets they are 
endeavoring to govern. It is pitiful 
—yes, tragic—that the investor must 
pay for such ignorance. 


PRIMARY MARKET? 


When the stock market is men- 
tioned to the Man on Main Street, 
the first thing he thinks of is the New 
York Stock Exchange. But the New 
York Stock Exchange is not a 
primary market. Its function is to 
keep liquid, by the “auction” process, 
securities which have been created 
and distributed in primary markets in 
supplying capital to industry, after 
such stocks and bonds have been well 
distributed and as long as such dis- 
tribution is sufficient to provide a 
good market for them. The amount 
of “new money” raised for industry 
on the New York Stock Exchange is 
so small as to be almost negligible. 
The furnishing of capital for indus- 
trial, municipal and often govern- 
mental purposes, is the function of 
the primary, or, over-the-counter 
markets. 

A security cannot be listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange until it is 
well distributed, that is, until a suffi- 
cient number of shares, or bonds, are 
in the hands of enough people to 
“offer reasonable assurance that an 
adequate auction market in the se- 
curities will exist,” as stated in the 
“Listing Procedure” of the Ex- 
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change. Again, when an issue or 
stocks or bonds has largely disap- 
peared through retirement, or conver- 
sion into certificates of deposit, or 
when for any reason at all the supply 
of such securities is so reduced that 
a sufficiently wide market no longer 
exists, it is “delisted.” Among such 
securities are many of the very high- 
est grade bonds. The market for 
such securities is over-the-counter. 

Authoritative estimates of securities 
outstanding in the United States place 
the figure in the neighborhood of two 
hundred billion dollars. On August 
1, the value of all bonds listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, ex- 
clusive of bonds of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and its subdivisions, was $15.3 
billion, and the value of all stocks was 
$34.8 billion, or about 7.68 per cent 
and 17.43 per cent, respectively, of 
the estimated total of securities out- 
standing. 

While there are upwards of fifty 
billion dollars of U. S. Government 
securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the most active mar- 
ket for such bonds is_ over-the- 
counter. 

It is estimated that for every Fed- 
eral bond that changes hands on the 
Exchange, from ten to fifteen are 
sold outside. Stocks and bonds dealt 
in exclusively over-the-counter total 
around eighty-five billion dollars, ac- 
cording to reliable estimates. 


DEATH SENTENCE 


That the Proposed Rule X-15 
Cl-10 of the S.E.C. would sound the 
“death knell” of the over-the-counter 
business is the consensus of those en- 
gaged in the line. It would be almost 
impossible to operate under it, and 
many state they will wind up their 
affairs if it goes through. 

If the business of the investment 
banker and the over-the-counter 
dealer is to be destroyed, where will 
the investor turn when he wishes to 
sell his stocks and bonds? What will 


‘ the bank do which wishes to liquidate 


a loan collateralled by unlisted bonds? 
How can industry raise money for 
new plants and machinery; how will 
cities and towns fund streets, sewers 
and municipal buildings ; how can se- 
curities of any of such agencies be 
sold when investors will not buy be- 
cause there will be no place in which 
they can sell if they should have to 
liquidate ? 

The investor—the “forgotten man” 
of the New Deal—pays and pays and 
pays. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 
OUR FIGHTING MEN! 


When the Army-Navy “E” flag is hoisted over a plant—it signals 


good news to our fighting men! 


When it’s hoisted simultaneously over seven plants with more 
than 45,000 employees in them, it is even better news! 


That is what happened the other day at Chrysler Corporation— 
in addition to the “E” flags which were awarded earlier to the 
Detroit (Chrysler) Tank Arsenal and to Chrysler Airtemp. 


These coveted banners—tributes to war performance—are stir- 
ring symbols of action on the home front. 


They mean that the mighty forces of American industry, 
trained through peacetime years of enterprising service to our 
people, are now in full play—production executives, master 
mechanics, engineers, skilled workmen and operating leader- 
ship—pounding out fighting tools for fighting men. 


They mean that tanks, guns, planes, munitions, military vehicles 
and other weapons of war are rolling off the production lines 
according to the high-precision standards born of free American 
ingenuity and initiative. 


They, also, mean that those organizations so recognized have 
dedicated themselves to backing up to the fullest extent the 
men on our fighting fronts. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS ENTERPRISE WORKS FOR VICTORY 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 
DIVISIONS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION—Tanks + Tank Engines * Anti-Aircraft 
Cannons * Bomber Fuselage Sections « Bomber Wings + Aircraft Engines + Wide Variety 
Ammunition « Anti-Tank Vehicles * Command Reconnaissance Cars * Weapon Carriers * Troop 
Motor Transports * Ambulances * Marine Tractors * Navy Pontoons « Air Raid Sirens and Fire 
Fighting Equipment * Powdered Metal Parts * Bomb Shackles * Field Kitchens * Canton- 
ment Furnaces * Tent Heaters * Refrigeration Compressors * Marine and Industrial Engines 
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NEW IBA 
PRESIDENT 
SEES RECORD 


he Investment Bankers Associa- 

tion of America closed the final 
session of its annual meeting last 
week by electing as its President Jay 
N. Whipple, partner of the Chicago 
investment house of Bacon, Whipple 
& Company. 

Assuming first that a victorious 
peace is inevitable and secondly that 
it will guarantee a system providing 
for freedom of enterprise, Mr. Whip- 
ple sounded an optimistic note in his 
speech of acceptance when he ven- 
tured the prediction that “the post- 
war era will be the greatest period of 
expansion and progress that the 
world has ever known.” 

He sees public ownership and gov- 
ernment financing replacing private 
enterprise and private financing only 
in “certain necessary circumstances,” 
and adds “as long as we have private 
ownership of business, it is necessary 
that a market be provided to permit 
the purchase and sale of this owner- 
ship as represented by stocks. Pro- 
viding a market for these and the 
obligations of business, as represented 
by bonds, is our job, and an impor- 
tant one.” 


SALES... 
tre ch IN FLAVOR! 
Old Gold 


AS SHOWN IN IMPARTIAL READER’S DIGEST TESTS 


DELICIOUS NEW TASTE 
PLEASES MILLIONS! 


The demand for Old Golds is so heavy, we 
have to rush out new, freshly made supplies 
every day! Naturally, these brand-new pack- 
ages have the fresh flavor and fragrance of 
newly cut, newly rolled tobacco. 


Now—how does it happen so many people 
are smoking Old Golds? Chiefly because they 


have a swell taste. Then, too —Old Gold’s smoke 
was shown lowest in nicotine, lowest in tars 
and resins in impartial Reader’s Digest tests. 
Lowest of all 7 brands tested! This apparently 
has influenced many. 


Try a pack of fresh Old Golds today—sea- 
soned with the added natural flavoring of 
precious tobacco. It’s the grandest blend in 
Old Gold history! P. Lorittard Company—established 1760 


FUTURE CUSTOMERS? 


Mr. Whipple looks upon the pres- 
ent 19.5 million employees on pay- 
roll deduction plans for a regular 
program of bond buying, as capital- 
ists and potential customers for se- 
curities other than governments after 


the war, who will be the first to op- 
pose communism, socialism or any 
other “ism” which threatens to de- 
stroy these investments. 

This year’s annual meeting of the 
Association was in the nature of a ° 


FOR VICTORY — FOR YOUR FUTURE- BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


See TO EXECUTIVES: Lenn national sales conference on War 
ao Modernize Your Annual Report se Bonds, with Treasury officials and the 
If the pressure of war orders means that your 1942 ANNUAL be ae heads of the War Savings Staff and 

REPORT (to your stockholders or employees) may have to be Layouts Victory Fund Committees taking a 

rushed through this year, let us assume the responsibility for its Typography leading part in discussing means and 

preparation and production. A modernized report will win attention, Formats methods of stimulating the sale of 

respect and praise. We will be glad to show you what we have BM government securities. But the new 


accomplished for other corporations—no obligation. Write or phone: Photographs IBA President stresses the point that 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION cain “investment bankers have played an 


; : Proof-Reading important part in the reconstruction 

rotession g-, sAngeles ... lisiae Addressin ” 

Hearst Bulldleg, Sen Frenctece 9 this country has been engaged,” and 


Exbrook 2838 Mailing urges preparedness 
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AMERICAN CORPORATIONS IN BUSINESS 
FOR FORTY YEARS AND MORE 


Some 300 corporations whose shares are now listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have been in business for forty years or more. This compilation in- 
cludes companies founded in 1902 or earlier. Public utilities are not included; 
nor are railroads, most of which date back beyond the turn of the century. 


Compan Founded 
Abbott Laboratories........ .- 1900 
Abraham & Straus......... «. 1865 
Addressograph-Multigraph .. 1896 
Aetna Insurance ............ 1819 
Allegheny Ludlum ........... 1854 
1847 
Amalgamated Leather ...... 1872 
*American Agric. Chemical... 1893 
American Brake Shoe....... 1902 
1901 
*American Car & Fadry....... 1899 
American Chicle ............ 1899 
Americas reve 1854 
American Colortype ......... 1902 
American Crystal Sugar.... 1899 
American Distilling ......... 1892 
American Encaustic Tiling.. 1878 
American Hawaiian S. S..... 1899 
American Hide & Leather.. 1899 
1899 


American Locomotive ...... 1901 
American Machine & Fdry. 1900 
American Machine Metal.... 1889 
American Metal 
American News ............- 1864 
Am. Rad. & Stand. Sanit... 1899 
American Rolling Mill...... 18 
American 
American Ship Building 
American Smelt. 
BOWE 
American Steel Foundries.. 1902 
American Stores ..........0. 1885 
American Stove ............: 1901 
American Sugar Refining ... 1887 
*American Tel. & Tel....... 
American Tobacco .......... 1890 
American Type Founders.... 1892 
American Zinc, Lead........ 1 


Anaconda Copper ...... 
Archer-Daniels 1898 
Arnold Constable ............ 1827 
1885 
Atlantic Refining ........... 1870 
Baldwin Locomotive ........ 1831 
Bank of Manhattan.......... 1799 
Bank of New York........:. 1784 
880 
Beatrice Creamery .......... 1891 
Beech-Nut Packing ......... 1899 
Belding Heminway .......... 1863 
Best & Company ........... 1879 
Bliss & Laughlin ............ 1891 
Bloomingdale Bros. ......... 1872 
Bon Ami Company .......... 1886 
Borden Company ............ 1857 
Bridgeport Brass ..........+ 1865 
1887 
*Brooklyn Union Gas ........ 1895 
1878 
Brunswick-Balke ............ 1884 
Bucyrus 1881 
Bullard Company ........... 1880 


Burroughs Adding Machine. 1886 
Bush Terminal 1902 
Byron Jackson 


Carpenter Steel 
Case (J. 
Caterpillar Tractor 1 
Central Hanover Bank...... 1851 
Century Ribbon 
1892 
Champion Paper & Fibre.... 1893 
ase National Bank......... 1877 
Chemical Bank & Trust..... 1823 
Chicago Mail Order.......... 1890 
Chicago Pneumatic . 1901 
Chickasha Cotton Oil . A 
Childs Company ...... 
City Ice & Fuel ... 


Company Founded 
Colgate. 1806 
Collins & Aikman ........... 1840 

*Colorado Fuel & Iron....... 1892 
Commonwealth Edison ...... 1887 
*Consolidated Edison (N. Y.) 1884 


*Consolidation Coal (Md.).... = 


Continental Insurance ....... 

Corn Exchange Bank ...... 1852 
"Corn Products ...... 1902 
Crate Company 1865 
Cream of Wheat ........... 1897 
Crown Cork & Seal.......... 1892 
Cudahy Packing 1887 
Curtis Publishing ........... 1891 
1899 
Davison Chemical ........... 1882 
Deere & Company .......... 1837 
Deisel-Wemmer ....... 1884 
Devoe & Raynolds ......... 1754 
*Diamond Match 1880 


Dow Chemical ... 
Dresser Mfg. .... 
Duplan Corp. ... 


Bastman Kodak 1880 
Elec. Storage Battery ....... 1888 
Exchange Buffet ............ 1885 
Fairbanks, Morse ........... 1858 
Federal Insurance 
Fidelity-Phenix ..... 

Filene’s (Wm.) Sons......... 1856 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. Newark.. 1895 
First National Bank (N. Y.) 1863 


Flintkote Company ......... 1901 
1872 
Florsheim Shoe ... oo. 1892 
Follansbee Steel . 1912 
Foster Wheeler .. 1894 
Francisco Sugar .. — 
Franklin Simon ...... eos 1902 
General Cable ... 190 
*General Electric . 1892 
General Fireproofing 1902 
General Foods ....... 1895 
General Refractories . . 1900 
General Time Instr... 1813 
Gillette Safety 1901 
Gimbel Bros. ..... 1842 
Glidden Company «+» 1870 
*Gold & Stock Telegraph..... 1867 
1870 


oodyear Tire & Rubber.... 1898 


Granby Cons. Mining 

Grand Union Co........ 

Great Northern Ry.......... 
Greenfield Tap & Die....... 1871 
*Hackensack Water Co....... 1869 
Hall Printing .... es 


Hanna (M 
Harbis« »- Walker 

Hartii:. ‘re Ins.. 
Hat Corpu...ion .. 
Hazel-Atlas Gluss .. 


Hamilton 


Helme (G. W.)....... 1870 
Hershey Chocolate ..... . 1893 
Hinde & Dauch Paper.. 1888 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co.. . 1876 
Hollander & Son... . 1889 
Home Insurance .... . 1853 
*Homestake Mining . . 1877 
Household Finance .. ... 1878 
1901 


Insurance Co. of N 
Interchemical Corp. vee 
International Cigar Mach. .. 1901 
International Harvester .... 1902 
Intern’! Mercantile Marine.. 1893 
*International Paper 1 
International Salt ... 
International Silver .. 


Johns-Manville .............. 


Compa ded 
Jones Steel .... 1850 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace 1901 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores ..... 1871 
Keystone Steel & Wire...... 1892 
1872 
1896 
Kroger Grocery & Baking... 1883 

*Laclede Gas Light .......... 1857 
Lambert Company .......... 1884 
Lehigh Portland Cement .... 1897 
Lehigh Valley Coal ......... 1871 
1874 
Link-Belt 1880 
Liquid Carbonic 1888 
Long Bell Lumber .......... 1875 
1760 
MacAndrews & Forbes ..... 1902 
Macy (R. H.) Company..... 1858 
1855 
Manhattan Shirt ............ 1867 
Marion Steam Shovel ....... 1884 
Market Street Railway ..... 1893 
Marshall Field & Co......... 1901 
Mathieson Alkali Works .... 1892 
Maytag Company ........... 1893 
1873 
McCrory Stores .......ccccee 1882 
McGraw Electric ............ 1900 
McGraw-Hill Publishing..... 1899 
McKesson & Robbins........ 1833 
Mengel Company ............ 
Merchants & Miners Transp. 182 
*Mergenthaler Linotype ..... 189: 
Mesta Machine .............. 1898 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 1885 
Minneapolis-Moline ......... 1865 
Mohawk Carpet Mills ....... 1885 
Monsanto Chemical ......... 1901 
Montgomery Ward .......... 1872 
Morrell, John & Co.......... 1830 
Munsingwear Company ..... 1886 
Myers (F. ©.) Bros. 1870 
National Acme. 1901 
National Biscuit 1898 
National Cash Register ..... 1882 
National City Bank ......... 1812 
National Enameling ........ 1899 
National Fire Ins. .......... 1869 
National Malleable & Steel.. 1868 
New Jersey Zinc............ 
Newport News Shipbuilding 186 
New York Air Brake........ 
iso! 
N. Y. Shipbuilding .......... 1899 
*North American Co.......... 1890 
Norwich Pharmacal ......... 1890 
1887 
Oliver Farm Equp. ......... 1848 
Oppenheim-Collins .......... 1901 
Outlet Company ............ 1894 
1897 
Pacific Lighting ........... . 1886 
Pacific Mills ...... 1850 
1840 
Parke, Davis & Co..........: 1866 
1902 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand ... 1902 
*Peoples Gas, Light & Coke.. 1855 
Pfeiffer Brewing ........... 1889 


Philco Corp. ..... 
Phillips- Jones 
Phoenix Hosiery .. 


Pillsbury Flour 1869 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt.... 1897 
Pittsburgh Steel ............ 1901 
1889 
*Pressed Steel Car ........... 1899 
Procter & Gamble........... 1837 
*Pullman Company .......... 1847 


Company ounded 
Raybestos-Manhattan ...... 1893 
Reis (Robert) & Co.......... 1885 
1892 
1898 
Remington Rand ............ 1873 
Republic Steel ............... 1899 
Reynolds Spring ........... . 1899 
Reynolds CR. J.) . 1899 
Ritter Company ............ 1888 
1886 
St, Lead 1864 
1879 
Seagrave Corp. 1880 

1895 
1900 
Sharp & Dohme ............ 1860 
Sherwin-Williams ........... 1866 
1876 
Simonds Saw & Steel........ 1832 

*Sloss-Sheffield Steel.......... 899 

Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 1882 
south Porto Rico Sugar..... 1900 
Spalding (A. G.) ........006. 1876 
Spencer Kellogg ........... «. 1894 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons...... 1858 
Standard Oil (Cal.)..... - 1879 


Standard Oil (Ind.) . 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 

Standard Oil ‘ 
Starrett (L. 
Stone & Webster 
Sterling Drug ... 
Studebaker 
Superior Steel .... 
Swit & Ca....... 


Symington- Gould 1890 
Talcott (James) ....... 
Texas Company 1902 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil.. 1888 
*Texas Pacific Land Trust.. 1888 
Thatcher Manufacturing .... 1889 
Thermoid Company ........ 

Thompson Products .. 
Thompson-Starrett 

Timken Roller Bearing 


Transue & Williams..... -. 1898 
*Twin City Rapid Transit... 1891 
Union Bag & 1899 
Union Tank Car.. 1891 
United Drug ...... 1902 


United Dyewood . 
United Eng. & Fadry... 
United Fruit 
United Gas Improvement... 1882 
United Shoe Machinery.... 1899 

U. S. Pipe & Fdry. 
U. S. Playing Card. 


— 

Leaf Tobacco 

Victor Chemical Works...... 1902 
Virginia-Caro,. Chemical .... 1895 
"Virginia Iron, 1899 
Vulcan Detinning ........... 1902 
Walgreen Co. ....... 1902 
Washington Gas Light ...... 1848 
1801 
Webster Ejisenlohr ......... 1850 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.... 1887 
*Western Union ......... 
Westinghouse Air Br......... 1869 
*Westinghouse Electric ...... 1872 
Weston Electrical Inst. ..... 1888 
West Virginia Pulp ........ 1899 
White Rock Mineral Springs 1883 
White (S. S.) Dental........ 1844 
White Sewing Machine .... 1876 
Wisconsin Elec. Power...... 1896 
Woodward Troe 1882 
Woolworth (F. W.) ......... 1879 
Young Spring & Wire...... 1898 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 1900 


“Shares were actively traded on New York Stock Exchange in 1902, i.e., the present company or its direct predecessor). 
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THIS WAS 1902! 


ad years ago! Roosevelt I had 
just rounded out a year as the 
youngest President of the United 
States, following McKinley’s assas- 
sination. . . . Roosevelt II was a year 
short of voting age. . . . John Hay 
headed the State, Leslie M. Shaw the 
Treasury, Elihu Root the War, Wil- 
liam H. Moody the Navy Depart- 
ments. . . . Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was appointed by T. R. to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. ... Melville W. Ful- 
ler was Chief Justice. . . . Cigar-eating 
(he never smoked) Uncle Joe Can- 
non was not to follow D. B. Hender- 
son as Speaker of the House until the 
following year. 


ANOTHER ROOSEVELT 


In New York State, T. R. had been 
succeeded as Governor by Benjamin 
B. Odell, Jr... . in New York City, 
Seth Low served as Mayor between 
R. A. Van Wyck and G. B. McClel- 
lan. 

In 1902, T. R.’s administration was 
marked by America’s purchase of all 
French rights and franchises in the 
Panama Canal . . . termination of our 
occupation of Cuba under General 
Leonard Wood . . . inauguration of 
the Cuban Republic . . . settlement by 
a Presidential Commission of the coal 
strike of 145,000 Pennsylvania an- 
thracite miners . . . beginnings of the 
T. R. “trust-busting” campaign. 

At the turn of the century, U. S. 
Government receipts of $567.2 million 
comfortably exceeded expenditures of 
$520.9 million, but appropriations to- 
talled $698.9 million. . . . War De- 
partment expenditures of $134.8 mil- 
lion compared with $44.6 million a 
decade before. . . . The regular Army 
numbered 68,155 men, the National 
Guard 122,213, Reserve Forces 32,- 
998, totalling 223,366. 

The national wealth was $88.5 billion 
... public debt $1.3 billion ($16.56) 
per capita) .. . the export balance of 
trade was approximately half a billion 
. .. the population of the country was 
76 million (up 13 million in a decade, 
reflecting immigration) . . . Califor- 
nia still ranked only 21st state in pop- 
ulation. . .. New York City had 3.4 
million souls, Chicago 1.7 million, 


Philadelphia 1.3 million, Detroit 285,- 


704, Los Angeles (then 33rd largest) 
but 102,479. 

The year 1902 marked the terrible 
eruption of Mt. Pelee, killing 30,000 
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at St. Pierre, Martinique . . . destruc- 
tion of 456 buildings in the Paterson, 
N. J., fire . .. coal mine disasters with 
184 fatalities at Coal Creek, Tenn., 
and 112 at Johnstown, Pa... . Still 
fresh in mind were 1900’s Boxer Re- 
bellion in China . . . the Galveston 
hurricane and tidal wave costing 6,000 
lives. . . . 1901’s Northern Pacific 
“corner” and panic on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

In 1900, American farmers had 
produced 2.5 million bushels of corn 
yielding $878.2 million, 603 million of 
wheat $373.6 million, 809.1 million of 
oats $208.7 million, 247 million of 
potatoes $104.8 million, 10.1 million 
bales of cotton $463.3 million, 814.3 
million pounds of tobacco $53.7 mil- 
lion. Round steak sold at 12.3 cents, 
pork chops 11.9 cents, bacon 14.3 
cents, ham 16.3 cents, lard 9.9 cents, 
hens 13.4 cents, eggs 20.7 cents, but- 
ter 26.1 cents, milk 6.8 cents, flour 
2.5 cents, cornmeal 1.9 cents, potatoes 
1.4 cents, sugar 6.1 cents. 


AUTO INDUSTRY 


The infant automobile 
built and sold 9,000 cars (all passen- 
ger) at $10.4 million in 1902... . 
Russia still held world leadership in 
crude petroleum production, that 
country’s 75.8 million barrels and our 
own 63.6 million representing most of 
the world’s output. . . . Oil states 
ranked, in millions of barrels, Ohio 
22.4, West Virginia 16.2, Pennsyl- 
vania 13.3, California 4.3, New York 

James J. Jeffries “K. O.’ed”” Bob 


industry | 


By Theodore K. Fish 


Fitzsimmons in a return bout to prove 
that his taking the world’s heavy- 
weight boxing championship from the 
Australian in 1899 was not due to 
the latter’s having been “unaccli- 
mated.” . . . Births included baseball’s 
late beloved Lou Gehrig, actors Brian 
Aherne and Stepin Fetchit, actress 
Colleen Moore. . . . Deaths were fic- 
tioneers Francis Bret Harte and 
Frank Norris, physician Walter Reed, 
suffragist Elizabeth C. Stanton, 
Tweed caricaturist Thomas Nast. 


SPEED RECORDS 


Admiral Robert E. Peary made his 
second trip to the Arctic for the 
United States. .. . Captain Robert F. 
Scott his expedition to the Antarctic 
for Great Britain. . . . A Burlington 
railway flier averaged 98.7 miles per 
hour over 14.8 miles (higher speeds 
had been attained by other American 
roads, but over much shorter dis- 
tances). . . . Chicago Police Chief 
Charles Fitzmorris held the record 
for the fastest trip around the world 
in about 60% days... the S. S. Lu- 
cania’s 1894 record ocean crossing of 
about 5 days and 7% hours was not 
to be lost until 1908, to the Lusitania 
(4 days, 15 hours). 

And . . . Fashions had emerged 
from the “Gay Nineties” to the “Gib- 
son Girl” era of wasp waists, high 
boned collars, picture hats, numerous 
flounced petticoats and full skirts .. . 
men were resplendent in “business 
formals,” patent leather shoes, spats, 
flashy cravats, fancy vests, derbies 
and canes. 


FORTY YEARS IN 
THE BOND MARKET 


redicting long-term trends of in- 

terest rates and bond yields is 
just as hazardous as attempts to 
prognosticate the future of business 
activity and stock prices. The con- 
sensus at the turn of the century may 
best be summed up in the words of 
then Secretary of the Treasury Ly- 
man Gage, who in 1899 wrote, 
“ . . Looked at, however, in the light 


of probabilities, . . . it would seem 
that the tendency of interest was per- 
manently downward, and that it 
would be hazardous to estimate a rate 
higher than 3 per cent as an average 
available return upon high-grade se- 
curities during the next twenty 
years.” 

This opinion was expressed in re- 
sponse to a letter sent out to a num- 
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per of leading financiers by a promi- 
nent insurance company, and was 
generally in concurrence with the 
views held by the others. And they 
can hardly be criticized, for all avail- 
able evidence at the time appeared to 
support these opinions. Interest rates 
had pursued a generally downward 
trend since the Civil War and at the 
turn of the century were at a nadir. 

In 1902, when FrnancrAL WorLD 
was founded, best grade bonds were 
yielding around 3 per cent. Atchison 
general 4s of 1995 (still outstanding ) 
reached a high of 106 in that year, 
which was not approached again for 
over thirty years. In the panic of 
1907 bond yields rose sharply to an 
average of 4.87 per cent, reacted 
slightly in the subsequent recovery 
from panic levels, but resumed their 
upward trend again (downward trend 
of bond prices) to the peak reached 
in 1920. 


TWO PERIODS 


The bond market cycle divides 
roughly into two main periods since 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The twenty-year period culmi- 
nating in June, 1920, saw bond prices 
following a generally downward 
trend. At the termination of this 
phase, average bond yields had risen 
to 6.11 per cent. Liberty bonds were 
quoted at 88 per cent of par and nu- 
merous corporations were floating 
bond issues with 7 and 8 per cent 
coupons. 

In contrast, average yields on U. S. 
Treasury bonds today approximate 2 
per cent while Moody’s corporate 
bond yield average stands at 3.31 per 
cent. 

The second phase dates from 1920 
to the present, which with one impor- 
tant exception, was characterized by 
a generally declining trend of interest 
rates and bond yields. At the height 
of the depression in 1932, bond yields 
rose sharply due to panic influences, 
but shortly resumed their downward 
trend which has carried through to 
the present, a period of unprecedent- 
edly low money rates. 


VOICE FROM 
THE PAST 


we he horseless carriage is at 

present a luxury—and al- 
though the price will fall in the fu- 
ture, it will never come into as com- 
mon use as the bicycle.”—Literary 
Digest, 1902. 
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Last Year Was Flintkote’s 40‘ Anniversary... 


When the Financial World began 
publishing business news forty years 
ago, The Flintkote Company had 
just started making new types of 
roofings and building materials. 


During these forty-one eventful 
years, Flintkote engineers created 
and developed hundreds of special- 
purpose products to serve home 
owners... and industry. 


Today these special Flintkote prod- 
ucts help America fight the war. 
Products varied as airport runways, 
ship decks, factory floors, camou- 
flage coatings, blackout materials, 
waterproofings, adhesives and some 
that can’t be mentioned. And the 
famous family of Flintkote roofing, 
siding and insulation materials. 


Flintkote research continues. And 
the entire Flintkote organization 
pledges utmost effort to bring Vic- 
tory sooner. After the war’s won, 
we'll do our part to help America 
build a new and better world. 


The Flintkote Company 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Branches at Atlanta... Boston . . . Detroit... 
East Rutherford . . . Chicago Heights . . . Los 
Angeles ...New Orleans ...Waco...London 


* 


MEAT 


AND ITS PART IN THE WAR 


If your favorite cuts of Morrell meats are not always avail- 
able, remember that somewhere they are helping to keep a 
boy in service “fit for fighting”’! 

The business of supplying meat to our armed forces and 
allies is not new to John Morrell & Co. For this oldest of 
American meat packers has gone through many wars. 


During 115 years of service, John Morrell & Co. has kept 
pace with the most advanced improvements of the packing 
industry. Thus we are able, once again, to accept the responsi- 
bility of supplying essential Morrell meats to our fighting 
forces ... to our allies . . . to our citizens on the home front. 


Victory belongs to the best-fed army! And our fighting men 
come first! 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: Ottumwa, Iowa 
Established in England in 1827 . 


Morrell 


In America since 1865 


Packing Plants: Ottumwa, Iowa; Topeka, Kansas; Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Each company in this week’s “News & Opinions” was founded in 1902; 
hence each, like “FW,” is this year celebrating its 40th Anniversary. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1942 


American Brake Shoe B 


At present time, stock is a war 
speculation; recent prices around 29. 
(Reg. div. reduced from $1.60 to $1 
this year, paid extras of 60 cents in 
1941, 10 cents each in June and 
Sept.; $1.40 total would yield 4.8%.) 
Dominating in railroad brake shoes, 
company also produces car wheels, 
track parts, etc., automobile and in- 
dustrial brake linings, gears and 
axles, forgings and specialty steels, 
bearings, castings, oil drilling and 
mining machinery, air compressors, 
automobile lifts, car washers, etc. 
Shipments are nearing a $75 million 
annual rate and despite $6.18 vs. 
$3.04 taxes, nine-month net held at 
$2.10 vs. $2.49 per share. Cash and 
equivalent alone far exceed current 
liabilities. (Also FW, Jan. 21.) 


American Colortype Cc 

Around 6, low price-earnings ra- 
tio amply discounts adversities. (Paid 
60 cents in 1941, 15 cents in March, 
none since.) Normally about 40 per 
cent of business consists of catalogs 
and advertising literature in bulk, 20 
per cent printed and other retail mer- 
chandise, 25 per cent advertising 
specialties, 115 per cent metal litho- 
graphed signs and displays. On $8.8 
million vs. $8.1 million business, 1941 
net equalled $2.05 vs. $1.91 per share 
in 1940. Interim earnings are not re- 
ported, but bookings in the first nine 
months held at $7.4 vs. $7.5 million 
a year before. Christmas cards, tags, 
seals, toys, games and gift items may 
do well this year. 


American Steel Foundries C+ 

Retention of speculative holdings 
warranted by heavy war production 
and well-maintained earnings ; quoted 
about 20. (Paying at $2 an. rate, for 
10.0% yield.) A major peacetime 
producer of heavy railroad equipment 
and other castings, company has un- 
dertaken huge military tank, ship and 
other war castings. Late last year, it 


contracted to build and operate an 
$18.5 million DPC cast armor plant. 
June quarter net of 18 cents vs. 92 
cents a year before reflected addi- 
tional tax allowances for earlier quar- 
ters. In fiscal nine months through 
June sales more than doubled to $58.4 
million and per share net held at $2.25 
vs. $2.47, notwithstanding $11.06 vs. 
$2 per share Federal taxes. (Also 
FW, Sept. 2.) 


Corn Products Refining B 

Representing outstanding corpo- 
rate leadership in an _ important 
branch of the essential food industry, 
stock possesses relative long-term in- 
vestment chraacter, at 53. (Qu. div., 
reduced from 75 cents to 65 cents this 
month.) President Moffitt says divi- 
dend cut was due to prospects of 
sharply increased Federal taxes, and 
was in best interests of company and 
stockholders. Operations continue at 
capacity, but directors refused to 
weaken a strong current asset posi- 
tion by dividends not earned after 
taxes. June half earnings equalled 
$1.30 vs. $1.59 per share a year be- 
fore, after $4.27 vs. specified Federal 
taxes. The full year 1941 levies 
equalled $3.59 per share. (Also FW, 
Mar. 18.) 


General Cable Preferred Cc 

Around 82, shares have price po- 
tentialities in a market favorable to 
war beneficiaries, but issue remains 
distinctly speculative. ($7 an. div. 
yields 8.5%). This issue resumed 
dividends late in 1940, but still car- 
ries $52.50 arrears, mostly from the 
early depression years—company lost 
$14.4 million ($96 per share) in the 
four years 1930-33. In the 1942 
half, earnings before taxes actually 
equalled $55.62 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock against $30.45 in the 
1941 period and reported net equalled 
$9.12 vs. $13.70 per share. Almost 
wholly on war work, company pro- 
duces all kinds of copper and most 


other wire, cables, etc. American 
Smelting holds an important minor- 
ity interest. (Also FW, Mar. 4.) 


General Fireproofing B 

Conversion to war production jus- 
tifies retention, around 13; traded 
(not listed) on the N. Y. Curb. (In- 
dic. $1 reg. div. yields 7.7%.) Pri- 
marily a manufacturer of “G-F All- 
steel” office furniture, filing equip- 
ment, storage cabinets, safes, store 
fixtures, bookcases and office acces- 
sories, company shifted to wooden 
equipment production early in 1942, 
and in April announced conversion of 
facilities to manufacture of airplane 
parts. Does not report quarterly, but 
may not do as well this year as last, 
when net equalled $3.73 vs. $3.26 per 
share in 1940, after 86 cents reserve 
for postwar and emergency adjust- 
ments, and $8.10 vs. $2.41 Federal 


taxes. 


Harbison- Walker C+ 
At around 15, positions in shares 
should be maintained. (Record of 
varying junior dividends interrupted 
only once since 1910; indic. $1 an. 
rate, reduced from $1.50 in June, 
yields 6.7%.) Leading its field, com- 
pany accounts for almost a third of 
the nation’s refractory materials (fire 
brick) for industrial furnaces, etc., 
usually depending primarily upon the 
steel industry. With most of its cus- 
tomers extraordinarily active, volume 
and earnings before taxes (which are 
not reported) probably are running 
far ahead of last year; actually re- 
ported net in the June half was 68 
cents vs. 89 cents a year before. 


International Harvester B+ 

Industrial and market leadership 
warrant maintaining long positions, 
around 52. (Reg. $2, yielding 3.8%, 
supplemented by $1 “final” payment 
last Dec.) Pre-eminent in agricul- 
tural implements and in 2%4-ton and 
larger trucks (sales over $330 mil- 
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lion), company is also outstanding in 
financial strength. Cash and equiva- 
lent alone total $13.8 million in ex- 
cess of all current liabilities. Finan- 
cial reserves include $25 million in- 
ventory, $22.6 million foreign invest- 
ment, $21.3 million receivables, $5.5 
million insurance, etc. Issues only an- 
nual reports, the October, 1941, fiscal 
year returning $5.87 vs. $4.11 per 
share in 1939-40, after $4.10 vs. $1.21 
income taxes. (Also FW, June 24.) 


MacAndrews & Forbes B 


Continues suitable for speculative 
income, around 19, (Divs. vary from 
quarter to quarter, totalled $2.50 in 
1941, $1.80 in 1942 ; $1.20 rate would 
yield 6.3%.) First three quarters of 
1942 netted $1.11 vs. $1.59 per share 
a year before (September period 33 
cents vs. 37 cents). Company proc- 
esses licorice root for sale to candy 
and tobacco manufacturers, with by- 
products including fire-extinguishing 
elements and spent fiber box and in- 
sulation board; now also uses pine 
fibers. Company has huge licorice 
stocks in the Mediterranean areas. 
Shipping shortage recently reported 
eased, but rates continue high. 


Penney (J. C.) Company A 

In the war economy, this relatively 
high-grade equity stock, quoted about 
73, is among the more desirable of 
the merchandising issues. (Reg. $3 
div. yields 4.1%; also $2 extras in 
Dec., 1940 and 1941.) Tapering off 
in sales gains over last year (50.7 
per cent in January to 25 per cent in 
August) was reversed by a 41.1 per 
cent gain in September. Nine-month 
total was $323.2 million vs. $238.9 


million, up 35.3 per cent. First-half 
net equalled $2.28 vs. $2.56 per share, 
after $4.76 vs. $1.34 Federal taxes. 
Company’s 1,600 stores feature cash 
sales of inexpensive clothing and dry 
goods, so material shortages and 
credit regulations are relatively less 


restrictive than elsewhere. (Also 
FW, Aug. 26.) 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand C+ 


Stock has appeal for retention in 
diversified lists, at 13. (Indic. an. div. 
reduced from $1 to 80-cent basis this 
month, latter yields 6.1%.) First-half 
net dropped to 41 cents from 99 cents 
per share a year ago, after $2 vs. un- 
specified Federal taxes (full-year 
1941 levies totalled $2.21 per share). 
Better earnings should result from 
current operations. Company is said 
to produce about half the domestic 
silica, two-thirds going to glass and 
ceramics trades and the rest to foun- 
dries, refractories, railroads, builders, 
etc. Since 1935, earnings have ranged 
from 77 cents to $1.98 per share and 
dividends from 50 cents to $1. (Also 
FW, June 17.) 


Texas Company B+ 

Around 40, shares continue among 
the soundest of the oils. ($2 reg. div. 
yields 5%, paid 50-cent extra last 
Dec.) Semi-annual reports -do not 
state taxes, but the 1942 showing was 
after 64 cents “additional taxes and 
other war contingencies,” largely ex- 
plaining an interim earnings decline 
to $1.40 from $2.15 per share. This 
enterprise is among the largest and 
strongest of the integrated oil com- 
panies, and although it has huge for- 
eign investments, they are not con- 


solidated, while Far Eastern, losses 
have been officially described as 
nominal, representing mostly conces- 
sions. Current expenditures for new 
war products manufacture total about 
$30 million. (Also FW, Sept. 9.) 


United Drug Cc 

Stock remains speculative, around 
7, though in generally improving 
position. Before Federal taxes, com- 
pany’s first-half net was $2.36 vs. 56 
cents per share; after an eight-fold 
tax increase, net was 69 cents vs. 37 
cents. As a leading manufacturer of 
drugs and related products, raw ma- 
terial shortages are not too serious, 
substitutes are being developed and 
war output is climbing. As a retailer 
through 600 owned “Liggett” and 
12,000 independent “Rexall” stores, 
it is hurt by general merchandise 
shortages, but is gradually reducing 
several hundred thousand dollars of 
annual losses through lower rentals 


or cancellations upon lease expira- 
tions. (Also FW, Sept. 9.) 


Victor Chemical B 

Not on the statistical bargain coun- 
ter at about 21, but stock possesses 
further long-term growth possibili- 
ties. (Pd. $1.40 in 1941, im 1942 pd. 
30 cents in Mar.,25 cents each in June 
and Sept.; $1 rate would yield 4.7%.) 
Second largest domestic phosphoric 
acid and phosphate producer, alse 
making oxalic and formic acids and 
distributing chemical compounds for 
other manufacturers, company nor- 
mally finds its principal outlets in the 
food, pharmaceutical and soap indus- 
tries. Direct and indirect war pro- 
ducers are taking much of its cur- 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS— WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1942 


. Shares -Price—~ Net Shares —Price— Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Southern Pacific ....../.. 86,500 1634 16% — k General Electric ......... 24,400 29% 30% + % 
N. ¥. Central R.R..'....... 80,800 12% — Curtiss-Wright ........... 24,300 85% 834 + 
Erie Railroad ctfs......... 53,000 9% 9% + ¥Y North American Co....... 23,800 10 9% — x#% 
Curtis Publishing ........ 39,800 1% 1% + 4% Socony-Vacuum Oil ...... 23,400 9 reer 
Graham-Paige Motors ... 38,000 13/16 15/16 + 3 N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R.R. 22,300 13/16 15/32 —11/32 
Commonwealth & Southern 31,500 9/32 11/32 + 1/16 Columbia Gas & Electric.. 22,100 1% 1% — k 
ie ea 30,600 50% 50% + American Cable & Radio.. 21,500 2% 2% + % 
International Paper ...... 29,100 85% 9% + 1% Consolidated Edison ...... 20,600 15% 15% — &% 
Patino Mines ............ 29,100 23% 29% + 6% 20,300 23% 24% + 
Radio Corp. of America... 28,800 3% 3% + k General Motors .......... 19,900 41y 41% — ¥ 
Standard Oil of California 27,900 26% 27% + % United Corporation ....... 18,700 13/32 7/16 + 1/32 
Warner Bros. Pictures.... 27,000 6% | Standard Oil of N. J....... 18,300 43% 43% — 
International Tel. & Tel... 26,400 3% 4 + k& Amer. Radiator & Stand. S. 17,800 5% 5% + % 
Northern Pacific ......... 25,700 7% 7% + &% Anaconda Copper ........ 17,00 2734 28% + ¥Y% 
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count this Company: 


all other accounts. 


chase of securities. 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Business and Professional Men 


Engaged in War Activities 


will find a Custody Account with our Trust Depart- 
ment a most satisfactory means of providing for the 
physical care of their securities. Under such an ac- 


1. Acts as depositary and agent and holds the se- 
curities in safekeeping for you, segregated from 


2. Collects income from securities held and princi- 
pal of matured and called investments. 


3. As your agent, places orders for the sale or pur- 


4. Endeavors to notify you in advance of matur- 
ities, so that you may arrange for reinvestment. 


5. Prepares and executes as agent, under power of 
attorney, all declarations (certificates) of owner- 
ship required under the Federal Income Tax 
Law for the collection of interest and dividends. 


6. Endeavors to notify you concerning called bonds, 
reorganizations and protective committees. 


7. Attends to transfer of stocks and registered bonds. 


Our booklet, “The Care of Your Securities,” to- 
gether with schedule of fees, will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 


Odd Lots— 100 Share Lots 


By purchasing a diversified list of well 
seasoned securities you improve your in- 
vestment position and increase the margin 
of safety. 


We give the same courteous and pains- 
taking attention to “Odd Lots” as to 
“Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 
Please mention F.W. 803 


ir & 
John Muir & 
Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Printers of 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


The ELECTRIC PRESS 


75 Varick Street 
New York, N. Y. 


rent output. After unspecified in- 
creased Federal taxes, earnings held 
in the June half at 61 cents vs. 81 
cents per share a year before. (Also 
FW, May 20.) 


Vulcan Detinning B+ 

Relative inactivity and limited sup- 
ply of stock reflects small issue of 
32,258 shares, of which Continental 
Can holds 12,370 shares (38.4%) ; 
may be retained around 72, volatility 
is recognized. (Reg. $6 yields 8.3%, 
pd. $2 extra in Dec. 1941). Company 
detins tin plate scrap (supplied 
largely by Continental), from which 
it produces pig tin, tin oxides, tin te- 
trachloride and steel scrap. Curtail- 
ment of can production and smaller 
tin yield per can are adverse, but 
government’s huge need with major 
foreign tin sources cut off, its exten- 
sive can salvage campaign and its tin 
reclamation program are compensa- 
tions. Earnings in 1942 first half: 
$5.81 vs. $7.44 per share a year ago. 
(Also FW, May 27.) 


Walgreen Company B+ 

Price around 19, is a moderate 
appraisal of current and prospective. 
earnings. (Reg. $1.60 an. div. yields 
8.3%.) September fiscal year should 
show no major change from the $2.25 
per share earned in 1940-41, barring 
extraordinary charges or adjust- 
ments. March half returned $1.19 vs. 
$1.15 after 80 cents vs. 44 cents Fed- 
eral taxes. September sales slightly 
bettered the nine-month total’s gain 
of 15.5 per cent. Management has 
shown encouraging ability to offset 
shortages of some merchandise by 
substituting others, and is emphasiz- 
ing the (profitable) prescription ser- 
vice and fountain and lunch business. 


RAIL FREIGHT TOPS 
WORLD WAR 1 PEAK 


reight load of the railroads of the 

first year of the present war is ap- 
proximately 60 per cent greater than 
in the peak year of World War I, 
Z. G. Hopkins of Western Railways 
Committee on Public Relations, has 
reported. 

The amount of passenger service 
performed this year also will be 
greater than in 1918, although the in- 
crease will not equal the gain in 
freight service. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Favorable aspects of the tax bill have been reflected in 
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the recent advance, but further readjustments to changed 


earnings prospects are indicated. 


ENACTMENT OF the | 942 tax bill brings to a close 
a long period of uncertainty with respect to one of 
the most important determinants of wartime earn- 
ings. To the bullishness which has been engendered 
by the acceptance of the relatively moderate 
Senate draft has been added the belief that the 
approximate limits of war taxes on corporations 
have been reached. Next year, this view may prove 
to have been somewhat too optimistic. But there 
has been sufficient evidence of recognition by 
Congress of the need for maintaining a satisfactory 
level of net earnings to justify a more constructive 
attitude toward equities which had been severely 
depressed by fears of excessive tax burdens. 


NOW THAT the tax rates and relief provisions have 
been formulated, it will be possible for accounting 
officials to make more definite estimates of 1942 
earnings, the main exception being those companies 
which are subject to renegotiation of large war 
contracts. In some cases, profits will be substantially 
larger than those indicated by earlier reports based 
upon a 40 to 45 per cent normal and surtax and a 
90 per cent EPT. This is particularly true of com- 
panies subject to large EPT liabilities, which will 
benefit from the over-all limit of 80 per cent. 


CONVERSELY, corporations which have accrued 
taxes at 1941 rates will show earnings considerably 
below those suggested by interim reports previous- 
ly published. In both groups, further adjustments 
may be in order to bring stock prices in line with 
realities. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS may also tend to bring 
about a greater degree of selectivity than has been 
characteristic of the market in recent weeks. Further 
progress of the war economy will lead to even 
greater restrictions on certain lines of civilian busi- 
ness. The President gave a hint of this in recent 
criticism of "business as usual"’ in luxury trades, sug- 
gesting the beginning of a new drive to strip the 
civilian economy down to essentials. The liquor 
stocks have shown reactionary tendencies on fears— 


probably exaggerated—of success of the drys’ cam- 
paign for wartime prohibition. 


THE REDUCTION of discount rates by three 
regional Federal Reserve Banks, and the change in 
the basis of payments to copper producers, are 
significant straws in the wind. The lowering of the 
rates from | per cent to !/> of | per cent on ad- 
vances secured by government obligations due in 
less than one year (by the Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Atlanta banks) is particularly notable since it con- 
trasts with a firmer trend in short term money rates. 
It is an evidence of the dependence of the Treasury 
upon commercial bank purchases of government 
obligations to finance the war. The increasing par- 
ticipation of the central banks in financing the 
deficit—through purchases of bonds and discounts 
—is a portent of more extensive inflationary ex- 
pedients next year. 


THE COPPER companies will receive larger returns 
through a recalculation of “'basic'’ production, pur- 
chased at 12 cents a pound, allocating a larger 
proportion to the tonnage which is taken at the 
|7-cent incentive price. This roundabout method 
of increasing the net realization of copper producers 
is an acknowledgment that price increases afford 
the most effective stimulus to larger output. 


NEWS FROM the war fronts will continue to exert 
an important influence upon market sentiment. A 
possible change in the generally favorable trend of 
developments might be seized upon as a pretext 
for a "correction" of the September-October rise.. 
and a "consolidation" of the recent gains may be: 
in order in any event. However, the market has: 
shown sufficient underlying strength to suggest that 
the momentum of the upward movement has not 
been exhausted. As always, indiscriminate pur-- 
chases are not warranted, but selections may be: 
made on analysis of individual company prospects 
with a view to obtaining a good income return 


or eventual enhancement. 
—Written October 22; George H. Dimon. 
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ANOTHER CEILING PUNCTURE: Illustrating 
the impossibility of maintaining adequate produc- 
tion volumes in the face of price ceilings and rising 
operating costs, steps are being planned which in 
actuality will amount to an increase from 12 cents 
to 17 cents in the price of a considerable amount 
of the copper being produced. For some time the 
copper mining industry has been operating under 
a fixed basic price of 12 cents a pound, with higher 
prices paid for production in excess of quotas 
assigned to each company. 

In an effort to augment current output, individual 
quotas are to be reviewed and downward adijust- 
ments made wherever it appears that they would 
spur production. Thus the actual effect will be to 
reduce the amount of the metal sold at 12 cents, 
and to increase the amount bringing the higher 
prices. 

This move not only is of considerable significance 
to the copper shares, but also carries favorable 
implications concerning other producers of raw 
materials. The attraction of this sort of stock as an 
inflation hedge had been considerably dimmed by 
the price ceilings which have been so widely im- 
posed. But realization in high quarters that the 
laws of economics cannot be entirely ignored and 
the industrial machine expected to function effi- 
ciently, may portend better market values placed 
cn the classical inflation-hedge type of equities. 


THIRD QUARTER RESULTS: Earnings declines 
were the general rule among the first twenty-five 
industrial companies to report the results of their 
third quarter operations. Five of the group were 
able to show increases (one of them, a baking com- 
pany, as much as 59 per cent) over their year-ago 
figures. But among the majority, one company (a 
steel distributor) experienced the extreme drop of 
60 per cent. Aggregate earnings for the group as 
a whole were about 19 per cent under the results 
for the corresponding three months of 1941. 

However, it is likely that the actual decline was 
somewhat less, inasmuch as most companies have 
been calculating tax reserves on a 45-90 per cent 
basis, whereas it is now known that the normal tax 
rate will be 40 per cent, and that no company will 
have to pay out a total of more than 80 per cent 
of their taxable income. 

Most of the companies that have reported so far 
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are relatively small, and thus too much importance 
should perhaps not be attached to the 19 per cent 
figure. Nevertheless, this tentative indication carries 
encouraging implications. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS DIP: Although not 
quite as many dollars were paid out by N.Y.S.E. 
listed common stocks in the first nine months of 
this year, as compared with the January—Septem- 
ber period of 1941, the number of recipients 
increased. Figures compiled by the Exchange show 
that aggregate payments for the three quarters 
came to about $1.3 billion, off 8.8 per cent from 
the comparative amount last year. But the ranks 
of dividend payers totalled 591, as against only 
578 in the 1941 period. 

Presenting a strange spectacle, considering the 
country's armament program, is the fact that the 
widest decline was shown by the aviation group, 
whose $6.7 million dividends this year represent a 
45 per cent drop from the $12.2 million disburse- 
ments in the 1941 period. Next widest decline was 
in the automobile group, where payments were 
35 per cent smaller, and even the normally stable 
tobaccos and chemicals returned 21 per cent and 
15 per cent less, respectively, to their shareholders. 
Four groups showed increases: electrical equip- 
ments, 29 per cent; U. S. companies operating 
abroad, 2! per cent; shipbuilding, 18 per cent; 
and railroads, 5!/, per cent. 

It is wholly probable that coming months will see 
a few more dividend rates reduced, but there is 


gcod reason for believing that the bulk of the cuts 
is now behind us. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC PEAK: This is the season of 
the year when railway freight car loadings habitu- 
ally hit their peak, the pattern thereafter being a 
steady decline until the last week of December. 


During the past four years, heaviest traffic has been 


seen in either the second, third or fourth week of 
October, with the subsequent decline (accentuated 
at the end by the holiday influences) averaging 
nearly 35 per cent. 

It seems highly unlikely that any such drop will 
be seen this year, however. In previous periods, 
the traffic pattern was influenced to important 
degree by the movement of merchandise in antici- 
pation of the holiday shopping season. This year, 
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that type of traffic is already low, reflecting the 
spreading curbs on production of civilian goods, 
while the country's output of the materials of war- 
fare is continuing its rise, and will not attain a peak 
for a considerable time. 

Weather factors will bring about some decline 
in the freight statistics in the several months ahead, 
but the drop promises to be much smaller than is 
usually seen. 


REDISCOUNT RATE CUT: Central bank history 
was made during the week when the Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Atlanta Federal Reserve Banks 
reduced rediscount rates to one-half of one 
per cent, from the one per cent rate which had 
been in effect since the beginning of the war in 
1939 in the case of two of the institutions, and 
since last March at Philadelphia. 

This action—which it is expected will be followed 
by most of the nine other central banks—will pro- 
vide additional incentive to the member banks of 
the respective districts to increase their discounts 
(i.e., increase their borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve Banks). By so doing, the member banks 
will then be in a position to absorb additional 
amounts of new government securities, issued to 
provide funds for the war. Indirectly, also, the 
effect will be to help keep money rates down to 
their current record low levels. 


UTILITY “JOKER” KILLED: The fine hand of 
the public-ownership minded members of the 
Administration (notably those in the Department 
of the Interior) showed itself in an amendment to 
the Revenue Act of 1942 which would have per- 
mitted practically anyone, and with a minimum of 
fuss and bother, to have set up a public corpora- 
tion to take over the local public utilities, such 
corporations to be exempt from Federal taxation. 

The effect of the provision would be twofold: A 
loss of revenue to the Government which could run 
to half a million dollars or more (despite the fact 
that the purpose of the tax bill itself is to increase 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 

The selection this week: 


Market Call 


Issue: Price Price Yield 
Union Oil of Calif. deb. 
102!/p 104 2.8% 


revenues), and acceleration of the break-up of the 
public utility holding companies. 

The amendment was killed in conference, but 
nevertheless serves as a warning of the socialistic 
ideas still held by highly-placed government 
officialsk—and also reflects the growing conserva- 
tism on the part of numerous members of Congress. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Department of Agriculture's 
index of farm wage rates on October Ist, 220 per 
cent of the 1910-14... . Average rate per day with- 
out board, $2.76, up 31 cents since July, 72 cents 
since the previous October... . WPB cuts by about 
40 per cent the amount of scarce materials public 
utilities may use for maintenance and repair and 
may hold under inventories. . . . Department store 
inventories in the New York area up 40 per cent 
September 30th over a year ago. ... F. W. Dodge 
reports construction awards in nine months up 
35 per cent over !941, but residential construction 
off 14 per cent. . . . Industrial sugar allotments in 
November and December reduced to 70 per cent 
of amount used the year before, against 80 per cent 
in September and October. . . . American Air Line's 
air express in nine months up 108 per cent to 8.1 
million pounds. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 92 5.44% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 44/s, 2003. 93 4.83 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, '70.. 90 5.00 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 95 5.79 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 86 4.65 Not 
Chic., Burlington & QO. Ist & ref. 

1071/2 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 93 4.03 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............. 87 4.60 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current all 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 87 5.75% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 38 5.92 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 89 5.62 105 
Reynolds Metals 5!4% cum....... 80 6.88 107!/, 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 80 5.06 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 70 7.14 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 38 7.89 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 80 866.25 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 57 6.03 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 514% cum. 87 6.32 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 

GROUP 1 Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 


Price 1941 “1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis .......... 24 $1.25 $1.25 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.94 0.60 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company.... .. 21 1.40 0.90 1.88 60.77 


Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 85 
Elec. Storage Battery... 33 2.50 1.50 3.65 b1.03 


National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.60 1.97 b0.87 | 


In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 34 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Continental Can........ 26 2.00 1.00 2.62 x2.35 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 40 3.00 1.00 3.75 b1.20 


Socony-Vacuum........ 9 0.50 0.50 oe May Department Stores.. 38 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 39 3.50 1.50 5.09 1.55 Murphy (G.C.)........ 60 4.00 2.75 7.20 ee 
Union Pacific R.R....... 83 6.00 6.00 11.19 65.55 Standard Oil of Calif... 28 1.50. 1.05 2.30 b1.02 
Woolworth (F. W.)..... United Fruit ........... 55 4.00 3.00 5.28 b3.41 
*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 


Nashville. b—Half year. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 


warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS 
American Brake Shoe.... 28 $2.20 $0.95 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 27 aE: ...  h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper...... 28 2.50 1.50 {5.01 bf2.10 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 29 2.50 1.25 5.94 62.05 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 51 2.00 6.00 9.90 b7.79 . 


Bethlehem Steel........ 58 6.00 4.50 9.35 b3.00 
21 2.25 1.50 2.83 
Climax Molybdenum.... 43 3.20 0.90 3.55 b2.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 10 0.55 0.30 0.99 b0.43 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 19 1.00 0.25 4.68 60.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 20 2.25 3.00 6.34 y4.44 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37. 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric........ 30 1.40 1.40 1.98 b0.72 


Glidden Company...... 15 $1.50 $0.80 k$I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 24 2.00 1.00 6.72 b2.21 
Kennecott Copper... ... 32 3.25 1.75 +¢4.55 bt2.03 
Lima Locomotive ....... 27 1.00 1.50 6.02 =a ke 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 60 7.00 5.00 16.65 b4.95 
McCrory Stores ........ 12 1.25 0.75 2.24 2.21 
Mesta Machine......... 29 2.25 2.87!/2 3.61 
National Acme......... 18 2.00 1.50 6.29 b1.90 
New York Air Brake.... 28 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 24 2.00 1.00 3.98 b1.93 
10 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Thompson Products... .. 26 2.50 1.00 5.36 b2.56 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 10 1.00 0.55 2.09 60.61 
Timken Roller Bearing... 40 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.15 
50 4.00 3.00 10.43 b2.44 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. {—Before depletion. a—First rt b—Half h—Fi i 
, quarter. alt year. h—Fiscal years to April 
30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1940 and 1941. x—I2 months Sided June 30. 12 ‘hati 


ended August 31. 
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TAXPAYERS LEGION will swell 
under the new 1942 War Revenue 
Bill. Federal taxpayers will climb 
more than 50 per cent to perhaps 44 
million. Aside from the equity in 
broadening the tax base, the enor- 
mously increased proportion of war 
expenditures that thereby can be met 
out of current receipts, and the ob- 
vious anti-inflationary character of 
the move, there is one other highly 
constructive angle. The best means 
of acquiring tax consciousness is dig- 


ging into one’s own pocket to help . 


defray the costs of government and 
defense. 

That means another 16 million or 
so Americans who will have highly 
personal reasons, not in denying 
everything necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war but for 
critically scrutinizing outlays that 
may not contribute to that end, or 
that may even suggest waste or ineffi- 
ciency. 


President Roosevelt told Congress 
that non-war spending by the Fed- 
eral Government will approximate 
$4.1 billion for the fiscal year to June 
30, 1943, representing a 35 per cent 
reduction from the pre-war 1938-1939 
total. 


WAGE PICTURE $ssstill_ has 
blurred spots but has been consider- 
ably clarified. ESB Director Byrnes 
says NWLB will regulate all salaries 
under $3,000 and those up to $5,000 
which are covered in wage agree- 
ments, while the Treasury is prepar- 
ing regulations for higher salaries. 
NWLB has ruled wage adjustments 
under its control now may be made 
without prior Board approval—pro- 
viding they are “incident to... es- 
tablished wage agreements or to es- 
tablished wage rate schedules... ” 
and are made as a result of (a) in- 
dividual promises or reclassifications ; 
(b) individual merit increases within 
established rate changes; (c) opera- 
tion of an established plan of wage 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


increases based on length of service; 
(d) increased productivity under 
piece work or incentive plan; (e) 
operation of an apprentice or trainee 
system. 


An interesting departure appeared 
in the raising of wages for 10,000 
copper, lead and zinc workers in 
Idaho (retroactive to May 15), and 
Utah (retroactive to July 1), when 
the retroactive pay was made payable 
in war bonds or stamps. 


BRAZIL GIRDS for war. Navy 
Secretary Knox upon his return from 
an inspection of United States bases 
in the Caribbean and a trip to Rio 
de Janeiro, told the press that the 
Brazilian Navy is being enlarged and 
all of its ships capable of going to sea 
are now operating with the fleet of 
Admiral Jonas H. Ingrams, com- 
mander of U. S. Navy Forces in 
South Atlantic waters. Brazil now 
has on the ways a “very considerable” 
addition to its fleet, and some of these 
vessels are nearly ready to go to sea 
and will be a material addition to the 
patrols. Acting Secretary of State 
Wells, meanwhile, reports negotia- 
tions to remove the menace of Axis 
activity from the French Island of 
Martinique are approaching a satis- 
factory conclusion. 


Wendell L. Willkie told the press, 
after his conversation with the Presi- 
dent, that he will go to work “making 
careful crystal-clear reports to the 
American people’ on what he found 
out in his recent round-the-world 
trip. 


AMS PURCHASES of dairy prod- 
ucts, fish, fruit and other commodi- 
ties in September totalled $115 mil- 
lion, as against $83 million in August. 
This raised the eighteen-month total 
under the Lend-Lease program to 
$134 billion, of which nearly two- 
thirds have been delivered for ship- 
ment. Agriculture Secretary Wick- 


ard asks a 10 per cent increase in 
1943 to bring hog production over 
the 1942 record crop, asking for about 
68 million head as compared with 62 
million. The achievement of this 
goal, he said, will result in a 1943 
slaughter of approximately 13.4 bil- 
lion pounds dressed weight of pork, 
compared with more than 11 billion 
pounds slaughtered in 1942. 


Production goals have been re- 
duced for such crops as cantaloupes, 
cucumbers, watermelons and celery; 
“First consideration” would be given 
to winter vegetables which require 
the least labor in relation to their 
nutrimental value. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washing- 
ton is saying: Our newly born syn- 
thetic rubber industry may be offered 
on the sacrificial block for post-war 
international harmony. . . . War de- 
mobilization for non-essential service 
is in the offing now that the 18-19 
year olds are to be called. . . . More 
than ever, the air forces are to get 
the preference. . . . The Army is not 
keen to stop the call of young mar- 
ried men—good officer and non-com 
material. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Quotations on 


RAILROAD BONDS 


Qualifying as Legal Investments 
for Savings Banks in the States of 


CONNECTICUT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE ISLAND 


will be’ sent interested investors, with a 
brief personal message from Mr. Putnam. 
This study does not attempt to include 
Equipment Trust Certificates; but in- 
formation about this type of investment 
will be furnished those requesting it. 


Ask for Circular F-10 


PUTNAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
6 Central Row Hartford, Conn. 
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Synthetics 


Development of synthetic “tread’’ 
for use on the small wheels of hospi- 
tal stretchers and related vehicles is 
announced by Monsanto Chemical— 
so durable is the material that it wore 
out the “wear-testing machine” dur- 
ing experiments. .. . U. S. Plywood 
would be a primary beneficiary after 
the war if impregnated plywood is to 
be molded into bathroom and kitchen 
equipment—imolded plywood shapes 
could replace cast iron in making 
sinks, tubs, etc. . . . “Priority-Free”’ 
is the name for the new synthetic 
pipe developed by Gillette Fiber 
Company—having a tensile strength 
of around 9,000 pounds per square 
inch, it can replace most metal pipes 
and yet is made entirely of resin- 
treated paper fiber. . . . Fashioned 
without the use of crude rubber are 
the new tennis balls of Pennsylvania 


By Weston Smith 


hy all the worry about in- 

flation? As one pseudo- 
economist points out: It is 
impossible to have inflation and 
a rubber shortage at the same 
time. 


Rubber Company—they are said to 
be fluffy in appearance, because of a 
new type of all-wool covering. .. . 
The new ersatz glue introduced by 
the F. G. Findley Company, for seal- 
ing shipping cartons, seems destined 
for convoy duty—a water-immersion 
test showed that a package thus sealed 
withstood water for over fifty hours. 
. . » More will soon be heard about 
“Manawul” a new textile yarn which 


VOLUM 


OR/ VICTORY 


_ The patriotic spirit with which Q-C.£> workers are producing, in 
. ever-increasing volume, many important products necessary for the 
successtul waging of the war is shown by the slogans adopted by the 
workers themselves in various Q-C.f> plants: ‘Volume for Victory" 
in the shell plant; ‘‘Speed Our Ships” at the shipyard; and ‘‘Watch, 
Work and Win” in the tank and armor plate factory; and in the direct 
recognition by both War Department and the Navy of their outstand- 


ing achievements. 


WHATEVER Q.C.f; BUILDS — IT IS KNOWN TO BUILD WELL! 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


is being made from ramie fiber by 
Manawul Enterprises, Inc.—it can 
be blended easily with wool, cotton, 
rayon and other textiles. . . . The 
new “Bronzoid” roll-of-honor plaques 
of Bud Fox Enterprises have the ap- 
pearance of solid bronze but are 
molded entirely from a thermo-plastic 
material—tablets arranged for the 
display of twelve names and upward 
are available, and at a fraction of the 
former cost of the now unavailable 
metal... . The Department of Com- 
merce has finally discovered what 
the Japanese are doing with the silk 
that is no longer exported to U. S.— 
they are eating it, because it has been 
found to be a good raw material for 
the extraction of vitamin B. 


Building Banter 


Armstrong Cork reports the per- 
fection of a new water-proofing seal 
for coating asphalt-impregnated floor 
material—not only does the new fin- 
ish protect the flooring, but it pro- 
vides a more or less non-skid surface. 
... A new line of fasteners has been 
developed by United-Carr Fastener 
Corporation, suitable for use on ply- 
wood wallboards—proper use of these 
eyelets and spring locks would make 
it possible to put together a tempo- 
rary structure without using screws 
or nails. . . . Newest in washable 
paint discoveries is “Ultra Luminall,” 
an innovation of National Chemical 
& Manufacturing Company—one coat 
is said to completely cover plaster, 
masonry, wallboard and painted sur- 
faces and the resulting finish is high 
in light reflection. . . . An improve- 
ment in all-weather, all-purpose door 
seals has been introduced by Bridge- 
port Fabrics, Inc.—this new weather- 
stripping consists of a seamless tube 
of sponge rubber which is molded into 
a tightly woven tape that incorporates 
a spring wire to make it fit extra tight. 
. . . Next in plastic-coated wallboard 
that requires no painting or other fin- 
ishing after installation is “Chevron 
Board,” a product of Barclay Manu- 
facturing Company—it will be avail- 
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able in several sizes of panels and 
three finishes (tile, unscored and 
streamlined). . . . A new decorative 
steel-grille door for war plants has 
been designed by Kinnear Manufac- 
turing Company—the idea is that it 
will serve as an adequate barricade, 
without obstructing light, air or vi- 
sion, and will not make the entrance 
to the industrial plant look too much 
like a jail. 


Publishing Patter 


Time, Inc., reveals that its maga- 
zine Life has now crossed 4 million 
in circulation, against 3 million a year 
ago—so Reader's Digest reports that 
its circulation is now pressing 7 mil- 
lion. ... . A new crop of aviation 
magazines is on the way, each de- 
voted to a special phase of this pro- 
gressive industry—(1) Air Trans- 
portation, a monthly magazine, spon- 
sored by the publishers of American 
Import & Export Bulletin; (2) Sky- 
ways, a monthly journal devoted to 
non-technical subjects about air- 
planes, published by Henry Publish- 
ing Company, and (3) Flying Cadet, 
a monthly publication directed to 
boys of high school age, under the 
direction of Archer St. John, pub- 
lisher. . . . Click, Inc., is busy restyl- 
ing the format and policies of its sur- 
prising picture magazine—it is un- 
derstood that the next issue will be 
“much less sensational, more seri- 
ous.” . . . Newest in chemical digests 
is the Daily Chemical Market of At- 
las Publishing Company—it presents 
daily data on the chemical, oil, drug 
and paint industries which have been 
increasing in importance as a result 
of the war. . . . Screenland Maga- 
zines, Inc., is changing its company 
name to Hunter Publications, Inc.— 
and not without reason, for in addi- 
tion to publishing Screenland, it also 
has Silver Screen and the new Movie 
Show. ... Radio, the radio industry’s 
oldest publication, will in the future 
be published by the newly formed 
Radio Magazines, Inc.—the new com- 
pany is expected to work in close 
cooperation with the- former pub- 
lisher, Cowan Publishing Corpora- 
tion, which will continue to publish 
its Radio Service-Dealer. . . . Mark- 
ing fifty years in the field of directory 
publishing, MacRae’s Blue Book is 
planning to issue a golden anniver- 
sary edition—the reference will in- 
clude all of the principal sources of 
America’s materials and products... . 
Next in food journals from Wiliams 
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. NO MILITARY SECRET... 


st your office helps in the attack! 


The angry roar of guns and the 
busy hum of office machines are 
first cousins in more than sound. 


For the factories that once 
made office machines are now 
hard atwork turning out weapons. 


America’s great office machine 
industry...of which Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is proud to be a 
part...is now devoting practic- 
ally all its manufacturing skill 
and experience to the production 
of war materials. 


We possess this great industry 
only because in offices like yours 
energetic, resourceful workers 
insist on modern machine meth- 
ods ... only because America’s 
office workers lead the world in 


efficiency. So,in a very direct 
sense, your office is equipping 
fighters and to your office workers 
goes the credit. 


cAnd here is our promise to such workers, 
several million of them our valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our main- 
tenance service will continue undiminished 
from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare parts 
. +. as well as a complete line of carbon paper 
and ribbons, unsurpassed in quality, for every 
make of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and sug- 
gest methods for conserving their typewriters, 
adding and accounting machines and for oper- 
ating these machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed The Nation's V. ictory 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


.ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS...BUY MORE WAR BONDS...TO SHORTEN THE DURATION! 
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‘Tide Water 
Associated 


Oil Company 


17 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. + Tulsa, Oklahoma « San Francisco, Calif. 


IN THE 
EASTERN AND 
MID-CONTINENT 

STATES 


IN THE 


STATES 


NATIONALLY 


Producers, refiners, and marketers of high-grade petroleum products . . . 


Tydol Flying “‘A‘’ Gasoline 

Tydol Ethyl Gasoline 

Tydol Clean Burning Heating Oil 
Tycol Industrial Lubricants 


PACIFIC COAST AND 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


AVAILABLE Veedo! Motor Oils and Greases 
Tydol Motor Oils ¢ Cadel Diesel Engine Lubricant 


O1L IS AMMUNITION USE IT WISELY 


A AS 


MOTOR OIL 


Associated Flying “‘A’ Gasoline 
Associated Aviation Ethyl Gasoline 
Associated Automatic Burner Oil 
Cycol Industrial Lubricants 


& Wilkins will be named Gastro- 
enterology—it is not expected to be 
a “popular medium” with those of 
average intelligence or appetites. 


lluminations 


A new light molded of duPont’s 
transparent acrylic resin has been 
adopted as official by both the U. S. 
Coast Guard and the Merchant Ma- 
rine—attached to life preservers and 
life rafts, the light goes on automati- 
cally as soon as it hits water... . 
Along the same line the War Depart- 


ment has developed a floating match 
box for holding twenty matches, and 
is featured by a compass built into the 
cover—tests proved that after soak- 
ing the containers in water for a 
month, the matches would still light. 
. . . Sylvania Electric Products will 
bring out its own version of an “In- 
door Blackout” lamp which is de- 
signed to supply sufficient illumina- 
tion in a room—the entire bulb is 


- Opaque-coated, except a one-inch area 


in the end that emits an orange-red 
glow. .. . A combination lamp which 
gives off both “plain” and ultravioler 


light has been patented by Science 
Laboratories, Inc.—this type of fix- 
ture will be recommended for use in 
schoolrooms, playgrounds and other 
places where young children congre- 
gate. Something different in 
molded mirror reflectors is offered in 
the new “Litesaver” by a company 
of the same name—the new reflector 
can be attached to any electric lamp 
and immediately doubles the intensity 
of the light without employing addi- 
tional current. . . . A wide selection 
of blackout signs is being made avail- 
able by Tablet & Ticket Company— 
styled in numbers, letters and com- 
mon words, it is possible to make 
signs which appear “conventional” 
in the daytime but glow with a lumi- 
nous bluish-green lustre at night. ... 
One of the manufacturers of bicycles 
has found a new way of protecting 
night riders from being knocked off 
by automobiles—the new safety fea- 
ture is the “Gleaming Pedal” that re- 
flects headlight shine as it moves 
round and around. 


Christenings 


Two of the big drug products com- 
panies have gone somewhat off the 
beaten path of their regular lines with 
new brands: Lambert Company has 
added a new tampon under the trade- 
name of “Dale,” while Vick Chemical 
is expanding with a children’s laxa- 
tive to be called “Vicklax.” .. . The 
new visual indicator gage, designed 
by Trico Products for inspecting 
close-tolerance parts, has been dubbed 
the “Micro-Chek.” . . . O-Cedar Cor- 
poration has brought out two prod- 
ucts designed to conceal scratches in 
furniture without discoloring the fin- 
ish—they will be featured as “Gen- 
eral Cleaner” and “Touch-up Polish.” 
... An improved atmospheric cooling 
unit for Diesel engines that cools both 
the water and lubricating oil is being 
introduced by Young Radiator Com- 
pany as the “Quad.” ... A “deluxe” 
combination stool-and-step-ladder 
that is equipped with a curvex seat 
will be featured for the modern kitch- 
en by Moto-Home Products under 
the name of “Cinderella.” . . . Not 
surprising is the latest nail polish and 


lipstick shade which is being offered 


by Revlon, Inc.—due in part to the 
popularity of the movie, it is called 
“Mrs. Miniver Rose,” which is prob- 
ably the first time this type of product 
ever has been named in honor of a 
housewife. 
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FORTY YEARS 


Continued from page 6 


beacon to direct the investing public 
into legitimate investment channels. 
No one group has done more to help 
in educating the public on the funda- 
mentals of finance than this progres- 
sive association. 

In 1922 Louis Guenther took an- 
other step forward with the introduc- 
tion of the “Monthly Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks” which brought togeth- 
er in a handy pocket booklet all of the 
important statistics on shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange, plus a 
rating for each stock. At first the 
pocket manual was sold separately, 
but after the initial cost of compilation 
was amortized, it was given free with 
subscriptions to the magazine—the 
“Appraisals” have since been pub- 
lished monthly without interruption, 
with improvements and _ additions 
(N. Y. Curb issues, etc.) made from 
time to time. 


BOSTON CURB 


The next decade of FINANCIAL 
Wor tp continued its crusade against 
the evils in finance, one of the most 
important being the national exposé 
of the Boston Curb Market (FW, 
Dec. 18, ’26, etc.). Louis Guenther 
sent his own private investigator to 
the mild New England city to accu- 
mulate the evidence that would prove 
this “exchange” to be the fraud that 
almost everyone thought it was. For 
ten years he continued his attacks, but 
it was not until November, 1936, that 
the magazine Time wrote the follow- 
ing obituary : 


FILTH FROM DOORSTEP 


“There is not _a thread of an excuse for the 
existence of the Boston Curb. . . . It is but the 
tool of financial swindlers. They have made out 
of it a national gambling place where the markers 
are all counterfeits and where those who enter its 
portals come out stripped eventually q their be- 
longings for the play is not honest. Let Massa- 
chusetts wake up and clean this financial filth 
from her doorstep.’ 


“Thus wrote crusading Editor Louis 
Guenther of the FINANCIAL WorLpD in 
1927 when Calvin Coolidge was in the 
White House and Federal regulation of 
securities was hardly more than an idea 
in the teeming mind of Felix Frank- 
furter. But Massachusetts let its door- 
step go dirty and the Boston Curb lived 
on. In the purple days of the boom 
markets, gaudy stock promoters like 
George Graham Rice sold their worth- 
less wares on the Boston Curb until no 
reputable newspaper dared publish the 
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We're “Car Wardens’’ now. Every Texaco Dealer 
in the United States is volunteering to help keep cars in shape. 
Yours...and yours ...and yours. We'll check your battery to keep 


it young. Your radiator and tires, too. And safeguard car wear- 


points with our expert Marfak Lubrication Service. 
Let’s make a date. We'll “Care for your Car —for your Country.” 


A sure sign of cleanliness 


Curb’s ‘phoney’ quotations. When the 
Securities & Exchange Commission took 
office last summer, the Boston Curb was 
faced with a grave crisis. It could (1) 
apply for registration as a national ex- 
change or (2) ask for exemption from 
registration and pose as a purely local 
institution. Either step meant embar- 
rassing questions, but the Curb decided 
to apply for exemption. Three weeks 
ago it suddenly withdrew its application. 
Then things began to get hot for the 
Boston Curb.... 

“Later Chairman Kennedy arrived 
in Boston where, in a speech before 
the Chamber of Commerce broadcast 
throughout the nation, he promised to 
prosecute ‘vicious and fraudulent’ stock 
market activities up to the hilt. Next 
day Massachusetts was rid of its ‘finan- 


cial filth’ at last when the 26-year-old 
Boston Curb voluntarily shut up shop 
for all time.” 


During the same decade (1925- 
1934), the early part of which in- 
cluded the period of frenzied specula- 
tion in real estate, stocks and com- 
modities, FINANCIAL WorRLD con- 
tinued to safeguard the interests of 
its readership. In 1925 at the height 
of the Florida land boom, Louis 
Guenther wrote a series of articles 
pointing out the dangers in palm tree 
and sand dune speculation (FW, 
Sept. 12, Nov. 21 and Dec. 26, ’25). 
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welcome af TEXACO DEALERS 


NEW FALL SEASON HITS 
FROM M-G-M:: 


FOR ME AND MY GAL 

Starring Judy Garland 
With George Murphy and 

Gene Kelly 

(Now at the Astor), 45th & B'way 
e 
THE WAR AGAINST MRS. HADLE 


With Edward Arnold, Fay Bainter 
(Coming to the Capitol), 51st & B’way 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS ON THE FOLLOWING: 


SEVEN SWEETHEARTS WHITE CARGO: 
Starring Kathryn Grayson, Starring Hedy Lamarr 
Van Heflin and Marsha Hunt Walter Pidgeon 
e 
ANDY HARDY STEPS OUT RANDOM HARVEST 
With Lewis Stone and Starring Ronald Colman 
Mickey Rooney and Greer Garson 


WHISTLING IN DIXIE—Starring Red Skelton 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURES 


_, Ga 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
FORMERLY 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Dividends of 50 cents per share on the $5 Par Value Common Stock, and 
$1 per share on the 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable September 30, 
1942, to stockholders of record September 22, 1942, were declared by the 
Directors on September 9, 1942. 


Checks will be mailed to the registered holders of 4% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock and registered holders of Common Stock, Par Value $5, of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 


Holders of International Agricultural Corporation stock or of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation 7% Prior Preference Stock, or Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation No Par Value Common Stock 
should send their certificates for exchange to Bankers Trust Company, 
16 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., in order that they may receive the 
dividend to which they are entitled. 


ROBERT P. RESCH, Vice-President and Treasurer. 


As early as 1927 another series of 
articles was published (FW, May 27- 
July 20, °’27), pointing out the 
weaknesses of hastily formed invest-- 
ment trusts which were set up for 
the purpose of serving as a dumping 
ground for unpopular securities—and 
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others which added an excessive load- 
ing charge for “management.” During 
the summer of 1929, when profit- 
crazed speculators thought that prices 
would always go up because a “new 
era” had started, several warnings 
were published pointing out the un- 


soundness of the credit situation as 
reflected in high money rates (FW, 
Aug. 28 and Sept. 4, ’29). 

But the market crash had not halt- 
ed the activities of bucket shop pro- 
moters and the ilk who dealt in 
worthless securities. During the de- 
pression years and even after the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
started functioning there were frauds 
to be uncovered and FINANCIAL 
Wor tp did its part. In 1934 it ex- 
posed the rigged market in the shares 
of Atlas Tack on the New York 
Stock Exchange—and the manipula- 
tion which was sponsored by Mc- 
Neill’s Financial Service, a once 
legitimate organization which had 
been taken over by a group of tipsters 
after the death of the founder. © 

Again in 1934 when the repeal of 
prohibition was ratified, the publi- 
cation warned against speculation in 
many unsound distillery and brewery 
shares (FW, Dec. 13, ’34 and Feb. 
13,35). It was about the same time 
that the host of television promotions 
were also exposed (FW, May 30, 
and May 22, ’35). 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


One of the most constructive ef- 
forts of this period was the series 
which appeared in FINANCIAL 
Wortp (Oct. 4, ’33, etc.) under the 
title, “Scuttling Ten Million Inves- 
tors,” which started a nationwide 
campaign to defend the public utility 
stockholder from the threats which 
were embodied in the New Deal’s 
Public Utility Act. This crusade has 
been continued since and while the 
warnings have gone unheeded by the 
Administration, the utility stock- 
holders even now are beginning to 
see the fulfillment of predictions in 
the forced dissolution of holding com- 
panies and the disappearance of 
values. 

During this period FINANCIAL 
Wok Lp continued to improve and ex- 
pand its services to investors and 
businessmen. The “Stock Facto- 
graphs” (now published in book 
form) and “Investment Service Sec- 
tion” were added, as were several 
new departments, such as “New- 
Business Brevities,” “Know the Men 
Who Run Your Corporations,” and 
others. Step by step the format and 
typography were improved, and na- 
tional advertisers came to know more 
about the magazine through special 
numbers devoted to specific industries 
— automobiles, steels, chemicals, 
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Every single Sunday 

for more than 25 years 
there has been an advertisement 
of the Financial World 


in the Sunday edition 


of The New York Times 


foods, savings and loans associations, 
ete. 

And now FINANCIAL WoRLD is in 
the midst of another World War— 
faced once again with the necessity 
of maintaining its high standards of 
service at a reasonable price, despite 
substantially increased costs of pro- 
duction, overhead and taxes. Al- 
ready scheduled for December first is 
a moderate advance in the annual 
subscription rate from $12 to $15, 
and a step-up in the weekly price 
from the present rate of 25 cents to 
35 cents per copy. 


LIFE BEGINS 


Its organization of editors, writers, 
analysts, statisticians and assistants is 
at a high level of efficiency, and now 
the staff can devote its full time and 
effort to the interpretation of trends, 
the protection of stockholders’ inter- 
ests and the study of investments— 
for the period of fighting financial 
frauds has about come to a close. 
Thus, “life begins at forty” for 
FrnancraL Wor 
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The Transportation Act of 1920 
marked the beginning of a new phase 
of regulation. Up to that time, regu- 
lation had been directed toward the 
assurance of just and non-discrimina- 
tory rates. After the war, Congress 
recognized the need for changing the 
role of the ICC from that of a police- 
man to one resembling the status of 
a guardian. In addition to widening 
the Commission’s authority over new 
construction, abandonments and se- 
curity issues, it gave permission for 
approval of pooling arrangements and 
consolidations. The goal was to 
achieve a financially and physically 
sound transportation system by as- 
suring the railroads as a whole, or 
in groups, a fair return on the value 
of their properties. 

To this end, the merging of weak 


roads with strong carriers was en- 
visaged with an ultimate goal of 18 
to 20 systems. Some progress in con- 
solidation was made in the 1920s by 
the Van Sweringens and others, but 
the ambitious merger plans which 
were formulated in 1925-29 were 
largely frustrated by the crash of the 
security markets. The objective of a 
fair return on railroad investment 
was made increasingly difficult of at- 
tainment by the rapid growth of com- 
petition. Even in the boom year 1929, 
the rate of return on property invest- 
ment for the industry as a whole was 
only 4.81 per cent. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


The low rate of return in recent 
years (only 2.59 per cent in 1940) 
also reflects other factors, notably ad- 
vanced wage scales and the steadily 
increasing burden of taxes. But the 
growth of highway and pipe line com- 
petition has presented the most for- 
midable problems. 

Forty years ago, the railroads had 
a practical monopoly of the transpor- 
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Continued from page 9 ee 
Set 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 


AND STAMPS 


INVESTMENTS 


FEDERALLY 
INSURED 


Current NSURE 
Rate 

Strengthen your financial defenses 
against unforeseen events by placing 


your funds where proven safety and 


Cc R P R A T N pron paid regularly since 1925 


interruption. 
Sonmary 0, GOBER. Assets: $1,316,588.00 


Inquiries Invited 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT WESTERN 


729 Seventh Ave.. New York BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
; 904 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


STUDIOS: 
Hollywood, California 


Majestic 


END for our list of 
attractive offerings 


LEBENTHAL & CO. 


LINE CUTS -« HALFTONES . BENDAYS 


ee 135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK TEL.REctor 2-1737 
Didest House A Specializing in| 50 WEST 17rH STREET 
eS ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS NEW YORK 


PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 


tation industry, the main exception 
being water transport. The Panama 
Canal, which later diverted large 
amounts of traffic from the transcon- 
tinental lines, had not been built, 
Competition from trucks and private 
automobiles did not assume serious 
proportions until after the first World 
War. 

Up to 1920, revenue tonnage of the 
railroads increased more rapidly than 
the country’s industrial production, 
but rail traffic has shown a consider- 
able lag over the past twenty years. 
The growth of competition is re- 
flected in the following figures show- 
ing ton-miles of freight carried (in 
units of one billion): 1925—trucks, 
9.54; pipe lines, 27.53; waterways, 
91.98 ; railways, 417.42; total, 546.47. 
1937 — trucks, 26.96; pipe lines, 
42.57; waterways, 112.90; railways, 
362.28 ; total, 545.11. 

The volume of non-rail transpor- 
tation has continued to grow since 
1937, but war conditions are expected 
to reverse the trend. Ship shortages 
have diverted much coastwise and in- 
tercoastal traffic to the rails; the rub- 
ber situation will restrict highway 
transport. 


COORDINATION 


After the war, the problems raised 
by the newer forms of transportation 
will return, but there are hopeful 
signs. A more equitable basis of regu- 
lation among the various transporta- 
tion agencies is in sight. There is 
wide recognition of the need for bet- 
ter coordination, with each type of 
carrier assigned the tasks which it 
can perform most efficiently. 

The progress of the railroads over 
the past forty years, in contrast with 
the majority of large American in- 
dustries, has not been marked by 
rapid physical growth. Mileage of ap- 
proximately 230,000 is only about 15 
per cent greater than in 1902; the 
trend has been steadily downward 
since 1916, as abandonments have 
greatly exceeded new construction. 
The equipment inventory has de- 
clined for many years; capacity per 
unit is substantially larger, but the 
number of locomotives and cars 
shows little net change compared with 
1902. 

The outstanding progress of the 
railroads has been achieved in terms 
of vastly improved service and op- 
erating efficiency. Net ton-miles of 
freight traffic increased to a new all- 
time high of 514.5 billion in 1941, 
which compares with 492.3 billion in 
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1929 and 156.6 billion in 1902 (year 
ended June 30). Even allowing for 
the much greater tractive power of 
locomotives and larger freight car 
capacity, the 1902-41 comparison of 
volume in relation to equipment in- 
ventory is remarkable. Despite se- 
vere WPB restrictions on procure- 
ment of new equipment, 1942 is ex- 
pected to show an increase over 1941 
of about 30 per cent in freight ton- 
miles and 50 per cent in passenger 
miles, with further gains in volume 
indicated for 1943. 

The increase in efficiency of opera- 
tion can be demonstrated by a mass 
of statistics, of which it is feasible to 
quote only a few figures. Net ton- 
miles per train hour increased from 
7,479 in 1922 to 10,825 in 1931, 12,- 
695 in 1937, and 14,938 in 1941. 
Freight car miles per day per active 
unit increased from 29.6 in 1922 to 
37.3 in 1931, 40.6 in 1937 and 45.7 
in 1941. Further remarkable gains 
in efficiency have been scored in 1942. 
The August performance of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio shows what can be 
done by efficient management. Aver- 
age car miles per day on that road 
rose to 50.1, which enabled the B. & 
O. to handle its record-breaking 
freight traffic volume with 15,842 
cars less than would have been re- 
quired on the basis of the average 
movement in August, 1941. 


WAR JOB 


There practically universal 
agreement that the railroads are do- 
ing a magnificent job of meeting war 
demands for transportation. They 
are demonstrating the error of the 
views of those who persisted in re- 
garding rail transportation as a de- 
cadent industry in the 1930s. 


Financial returns in relation to vol-. 


ume of business are materially small- 
er than in past decades. Combined 
net income of $502 million in 1941 
was about $22 million smaller than 
that of 1930. Prospective net of $700 
million plus for 1942 compares with 
$896 million in 1929. Nevertheless, 
the gains are very substantial and the 
resultant improvement in the finan- 
cial position of the industry is im- 
pressive, 

Even assuming that 1942 marks 
the peak of wartime rail earnings (if 
rises in operating costs cancel the 
benefits of further gains in volume in 
1943), the industry should emerge 
from the wartime economy in great- 
ly strengthened position to meet the 
vicissitudes of the post-war period. 
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... theme of the 11th Annual New York Herald Tribune Forum on Current Problems 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York—Monday, Nov. 16 and Tuesday, Nov. 17 


coming Forum—the eleventh 
Herald Tribune Forum on Current 
Problems—is being planned as a direct 
aid to our war effort. Its rostrum will 
be turned over to those who are think- 
ing this war through ... and helping to 
mold our objectives. 


The annual Forum on Current Prob- 
lems began in 1930 as a small gather- 
ing of selected leaders addressing 
themselves to community heads. It has 
since become America’s Public Meet- 
ing ... its subjects and conclusions al- 
ways ahead of the current scene, an in- 
dex to forward thinking. 


At this time last year, when the 
eleventh Forum would normally have 
been held, defense preparations were 
at fever pitch. Looming war clouds 
obscured, for the moment, the aims of 
this nation. Today those aims are be- 
coming clearer . . . and the demand 
that they be stated for all to under- 
stand is becoming more insistent. 


The Forum will carry out its assign- 


ment to organize the best thinking this 
country can produce on the pattern of 
the world in which we mean to live. 
It will do this through those who link 
our effort to the world force that is the 
United Nations. 


Radio will carry the Forum speakers’ 
words to the ends of the land and be- 
yond. It is expected that the Presi- 
dent, as is his custom, will bring the 
Forum’s proceedings to a close. 


Since it is an event of importance to 
the nation, the Forum’s proceedings 
will be reprinted in detail in a special 
Forum section to appear immediately 
following—on Sunday, November 22, 
in the Herald Tribune. In that section, 
also, those who lead the nation’s busi- 
ness and industry will tell their part, 
their hopes and aims in this fight for 
survival in a world that shall be free. 


The Forum on Current Problems will 
be a meeting of minds . . . for a clearer 
definition of aims . . . a tool for the 
work to be done today .. . and a creed 
for tomorrow. 


ABA SAVINGS DIVISION 
ORGANIZED IN 1902 


mong the organizations this year 
celebrating their 40th Anniver- 
saries is the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
ABA itself dates back two-thirds of a 
century to 1875, and until 1902 it 
ably represented the varied interests 
of its members within the organiza- 
tion structure. 
“As banking enlarged its scope, 
developed lines of cleavage between 
functions, and as savings banks be- 


came prominent banking institu- 
tions,” says ABA’s Deputy Manager 
W. Espey Albig, “a real need was 
felt for a separate department within 
the Association to give specific atten- 
tion to savings banks. The result was 
the organization of the Savings Bank 
Section (name later changed to Sav- 
ings Division) at the convention of the 
Association held in New Orleans, 
November 11, 12 and 13, 1902.” 

Myron T. Herrick, the new Divi- 
sion’s first President, was serving 
the United States as Ambassador to 
France when World War I broke 
out in 1914. 
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A Bank of 
Service 


Your every banking need is served 
by Kings County Trust Company. Here 
is a friendly service, designed to be of 
utmost value to you. Our facilities are 
substantiated by 53 years of practical 
and varied banking knowledge. We in- 
vite you to consult with one of our 
executives. 


Capital $500,000— 
Surplus $6,500,000 


KINGS COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1889 


342 FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


To LAWYERS for 
Legal Residents 
of FLORIDA 


If some of your cli- 
ents have established 
legal residences in 
Florida, we will be 
glad to furnish you 
full information re- 
garding precautions 
to be undertaken for 
the protection of 
their estates. 


COMMERCIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
or NEW JERSEY 


Capital $3,400,000 » Surplus $3,225,000 
15 Exchange Pl., Jersey City, N.J. 
Three minotes from Cortlandt Street 


MemberFederal Reserve System& 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 
11 Wall Street - - New York 


Branch Offices in leading cities. 
Private wire system connecting 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - INDIANAPOLIS 


n Tuesday, October 20, the in- 


dustrial average pushed into 
new high ground and closed at 115.22. 
The break-through was accompanied 
by the largest volume of trading in a 
week, with the type of buying also 
much better than had been the case 
since the previous tops of 115.01 in 
the industrials and 29.02 in the rails 
were established. Prior to that action, 
both the industrial and the railroad 
averages were engaged in a backing 
and filling process within a relatively 
narrow range. 

On the several minor dips wit- 
nessed since the last discussion in 
these columns, the declines have been 
quite orderly and normal. Each was 
accompanied by a slackening in the 
pace of trading. And it is out of just 
such comparative dullness in a rising 
market that a period of strength usu- 
ally follows. The averages are now 
at, or near, the best levels attained 
this year and are about where they 
were shortly before the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

The intermediate trend is still es- 
tablished as upward and except for 
the so-called “correctional” decline, 
the movement has apparently lost lit- 
tle of its force. However, between 115 
and 118 in the industrials, there is 
evidence of considerable resistance. 
In the spring of 1941, the market 


stayed close to these levels for a peri- 
od of about three months, while con- 
siderable trading took place in the 
same area on a number of occasions 
prior thereto. 

It was previously said that the mar- 
ket’s performance was sufficiently im- 
pressive to give rise to the expecta- 
tion of a sustained bull market. But 
under a strict interpretation of the 
Dow Theory, for final and conclusive 
proof there would have to be a cor- 
rection of the advance from the April 
lows, lasting for several weeks or 
more, in which both averages retraced 
at least one-third the ground gained, 
followed by another recovery to new 
peaks. There has been no really im- 
portant set-back or reaction since the 
spring bottoms. But whether any such 
correction will start from current lev- 
els, or from higher levels, there is no 
way of ascertaining with any degree 
of positiveness—Written October 21. 


ANOTHER RECORD 


ge production in the Uni- 
ted States in September ad- 
vanced to a further new high, the 
fourth successive month to top the 
20 billion mark, and the 22nd con- 
secutive month to show an increase 
over the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 


of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or 


as indi- 


cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock caatiet. 
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Of SHARES 


U. S. BANKING 


Continued from page 11 


each individual bank was rather pro- 
vincial in its conception and attitude, 
especially in a crisis when each bank- 
er looked out only for himself and 
showed but little cooperative spirit 
for his fellow banker. 

This situation was remedied by the 
passing of the Federal Reserve Act 
in 1913, which has been justly re- 
ferred to as the greatest achievement 
in this country’s banking history. But 
ours is a central bank sui generis, 
consisting practically of twelve indi- 
vidual central banks coordinated 
through the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in Wash- 
ington, 

Thus it has but. little resemblance 
to the strictly centralized state banks 
in Europe. Nevertheless, while pre- 
serving regional individuality, the 
Federal Reserve System was an im- 
mediate success. 


GOVERNMENT BANKER 


Outstanding features of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which acts as 
banker for the Government and also 
for the member banks who own it, 
were the issuance of federal reserve 
bank notes to replace the multitude 
of national bank notes and the privi- 
lege extended to member banks of 
rediscounting commercial loans and 
borrowing against pledges of govern- 
ment securities. 

This rediscounting of commercial 
paper was responsible for the crea- 
tion of a strong market in New York 
for acceptances, which lasted as long 
as international trade remained rela- 
tively free of government regulations 
and interference. The successful is- 
suance of the various Liberty Loans, 
totalling $21 billion and to which the 
New York banks contributed over $6 
billion, was also greatly aided by the 
facilities offered to the member banks 
under the Federal Reserve Act. 

The reversal of our position from 
a debtor nation to that of the largest 
creditor nation, as a direct result of 
the first World War, brought new 
functions to our banks and greatly 
increased their foreign business. For 
a time New York succeeded in effec- 
tively challenging London’s position 
as the leading acceptance market of 
the world. For instance, many ship- 
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THIS IS A LONG DISTANCE 


W. can’t get materials 
to build enough of 
them. And those we 
have now are crowded 


with war calls. 


So please do not 
make Long Distance 
calls to centers of war 
activity. 

These girls are at 
battle stations on the 
telephone front. They 
have as much as they 
can do to get the war 


calls through. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SWITCHBOARD 


WAR CALLS 
COME FIRST 


ments of goods from South America 
to Europe were financed by credits in 
dollars instead of pounds sterling. 
On the other hand the Federal 
Reserve System was not very effec- 
tive in controlling and stopping the 
credit inflation of the latter ‘twenties. 
Credit control was exercised chiefly 
through the discount rates, based 
upon the classical conception of quali- 
tative control, but this failed to be 
effective as to the quantity of credit 


extended, a large part of which was 
diverted into speculative channels. 
Thus brokers’ loans continued to ad- 
vance during the boom of the ’twen- 
ties to reach an all time record of 
$8.5 billion in 1929. 

The ensuing collapse of security 
prices and the general deflation which 
affected practically all fields of our 
economy, proved too much of a strain 
for many banks. A period of mount- 
ing bank failures followed, culminat- 
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To Investors With 
$100,000 or More 


% We have an unusually attractive 
proposal for investors whose port- 
folios have a minimum value of 
$100,000. We will be glad to discuss 
its application to your holdings. 
Please indicate the original cost of 
each item, the year bought, and your 
objectives. You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street - New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Woolen 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


225 FouRTH AVE., New N.Y. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American 
Woolen Company held today, a 
dividend on the Preferred Stock 
of $2.00 a share on account of 
arrears was declared, payahle 
November 17, 1942 to stockhold- 
ers of record November 2, 1942. 
Transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer 
October 21, 1942. 


CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
68%c per share on the $2.75 Preferred 
Stock of this corporation, payable Novem- 
ber 16, 1942, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business November 2, 1942. 
Checks will be mailed. 
A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, October 16, 1942. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on November 
2, 1942, to stockholders of record on October 15, 
1942. The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
TREASURER 


September 24, 1942 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 102 

A DIVIDEND of One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the Common Stock of this Company has been 
declared payable at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., on Monday, 
December 21, 1942, to stockholders of record at 
twelve noon on Saturday, November 21, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will not be closed for the 
payment of this dividend. 

J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., October 15, 1942. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA., OCTOBER 16, 1942 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on the capital stock 
of this company payahle December 15, .1942, to stock- 
og record at the close of business November 


S. C. McCONAHEY, Treasurer. 
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ing in the bank moratorium of 1933. 

During the years from 1929 to 
1932 one-fifth of the country’s banks 
had to close their doors. These de- 
velopments and the entrance of the 
New Deal upon the scene ushered in 
a new phase in our banking history, 
characterized by an intensification of 
banking regulations by the Govern- 
ment and its taking over of many 
functions which were formerly con- 
sidered exclusively within the prov- 
ince of commercial and other banks. 

One of the soundest of the new 
regulations was the divorce of com- 
mercial and investment banking. As 
a result of the close tie-up of many 
commercial banks with securities af- 
filiates, bank funds had often been 
diverted into outright speculations, 
putting many managements in hot 
water during the deflation which fol- 
lowed the 1929 collapse. 

Gradually our banks became more 
and more the depositaries of funds, 
the chief investment outlet for which 
was government bonds. But our 
banking institutions have made suc- 
cessful attempts to increase their 
sources of revenues by adopting other 
functions, such as entrance into the 
personal loan business. And other 
departments such as the administra- 
tion of trust funds were greatly ex- 
panded and fees charged for services 
previously performed gratis. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


On the other hand, during the de- 
pression and the following years our 
economy revealed a need for financial 
assistance of a type considered too 
risky by conservative precepts of tra- 
ditional commercial banking, and the 
Government stepped in with its own 
agencies which, however, subsequent- 
ly have greatly expanded their func- 
tions at the expense of long estab- 
lished commercial banks. 

‘To overcome the banking crisis 
which developed after the 1929 col- 
lapse, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was created (by the 
Hoover Administration) to assist 
banks and advance funds against 
frozen assets. This was followed by 
a score of new banking laws in the 
period from 1933 to 1935. Under 
these, for instance, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Company was found- 
ed. Furthermore, the powers of the 
Federal Reserve System to control 
national credit were substantially in- 
creased by the Banking Act of 1935. 
Noteworthy is the change from quali- 
tative to quantitative control of the 


money market carried out by the 
Federal Open Market Committee 
through purchase and sale of govern- 
ment securities. 

The Securities Act and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act were passed to 
regulate all security exchanges, brok- 
ers, dealers and underwriters. Gold 
and silver were revalued and nation- 
alized and the President given the 
power (so far unused) to issue $3 
billion in greenbacks. 


NEW AGENCIES 


To supply a credit system for the 
farmer, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion was created. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation was established 
to provide funds to carry surplus 
agricultural commodities. The Home 
Owners Loan Corporation was 
charged with the financing of dis- 
tressed mortgages and the Home 
Loan Bank set up to assist building 
and loan associations. Under the 
Federal Housing Act, loans made by 
banks on homes and for moderniza- 
tion were insured. The Export Im- 
port Bank was organized to provide 
loans and foster our foreign trade, 
especially with the countries of South 
America. 

Despite assurance given by New 
Deal officials that the Government 
wishes to get out of banking activi- 
ties as soon as may be justified by in- 
dications that bankers are prepared 
to resume their responsibility, many 
of the banking functions assumed by 
the Government are likely to become 
of permanent character in view of the 
continued trend toward centralization 
and expanding control over agricul- 
ture and industry as well as foreign 
trade. 

But there still remains an ample 
field of operations for the commercial 
banks, and the ingenuity of the 
American banker has demonstrated 
that when some sources of revenues 
dwindle or disappear, new ones will 
be found to keep the deposits work- 
ing for the benefit of the holders of 
bank stocks, the real owners of our 
banks. 


TOMORROW’S CAR 


A survey of engineering opin- 
ion in the SAE Journal indi- 
cates postwar cars costing $700 and 
using 80-octane gasoline will travel 
30 miles to the gallon, $2,000 cars 
using 100-octane fuel will do 20 miles 
to the gallon. 
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CALIFORNIANS OPTIMISTIC 
ON “S.@L.” PROSPECTS 


By B. Javovsky, President 
Great Western Building & Loan 
Association, Los Angeles. 


War production activity on the Pa- 
cific Coast has reached and out- 
stripped the goal set for it at the time 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Factories are humming at top 
speed and unforeseen expansion is 
luring eastern capital to the West 
Coast, because it is profitable as well 
as patriotic to underwrite a new field 
which may develop even more fully 
after the war rehabilitation program. 

Southern California, with its mar- 
velous all year climate, with its in- 
dustrial expansion, which in a large 
measure is not just a war expansion, 
may well look with enthusiasm to- 
ward its future. 

The Great Western Building & 
Loan Association is building its re- 
serves in preparation for expansion 
for workers’ new homes, now cur- 
tailed since private building is ham- 
pered by shortages of critical material 
and conservation orders. 


x *k * 


By E. K. Davis 


First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
of Pasadena. 


n spite of the absence of new con- 
| struction and the Government’s 
admonition to pay off loans as quickly 
as possible, the savings and loan in- 
dustry in the Pasadena area has re- 
mained on a fairly even keel up to 
the present time. This is accounted 
for by the changing over of many pri- 
vate straight loans, on the better type 
older homes, to a direct reduction ba- 
sis, and the conservative participation 
in defense housing projects. 

Share investments and savings ac- 
counts, which might easily have suf- 
fered a drastic decline due to the War 
Bond program, have more than held 
their own. Barring unforeseen major 
economic disturbances, dividend pay- 
ments should continue as usual. Pas- 
adena associations have indicated 
their intention of complying with the 
recent government request that fu- 
ture dividend declarations conform 
with the War Bond program. 
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By H. F. Dunton, President. 
First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
of Altadena. 


As far back as the summer of 1941, 
the First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Altadena recognized 
that savings and loan institutions 
were reaching a crossroads of policy 
on the imminence of war. 

The question was whether to re- 
main quiescent, watch a decreasing 
mortgage investment market come 
to a virtual stoppage, or seek a field 
where investors’ dollars could wear 
chevrons—the financing of war 
worker homes adjacent to war in- 
dustrial plants. 


The latter policy seemed the wiser 


course. | 
After a little more than a year, the 
Altadena First Federal has super- 
vised and financed 103 war worker 
homes in the Long Beach area near 
the Douglas Aircraft plant. Financing 
and construction are now in progress 
on 198 low-cost war worker homes in 
San Bernardino, and other large pro- 
grams are under consideration. 


& 


By Grorce M. Eason 
President and General Manager 
Standard Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Los Angeles. 


Three factors are operating to 
make Southern California one of the 
safest localities in the United States 
for investors in securities backed by 
real estate. The first is that the popu- 


lation in this area has shown tremen- 
dous growth. 

Los Angeles, for example, increased 
from 102,479 in 1900 to 319,198 in 
1910, 576,673 in 1920 to 1,238,048 in 
1930, and 1,504,277 in 1940. 

Secondly, all of Southern California 
has become a manufacturing center 
for war and peace-time products. 

Lastly, the United States is on the 
threshold of a period of vast world- 
wide trade after the war, and South- 
ern California is the logical gateway. 


Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfection Guaranteed. 


CEL@TEX 
SOUND_CONDITIONING 
. In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 


FORYICTORY 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


61 BROADWAY 
Telephone Digby 4-4933 Bell Teletype NY 1-310 
RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


Defaulted 
Railroad Bonds 


* 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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More Than 
Mere Knowledge 


S AN institutional bond buyer, 
A you have certain require- 
ments. You rightly expect in- 
vestment dealers with whom you 
do business to have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of individual se- 
curities backed by sound informa- 
tion on markets themselves. And 
we take the same view of our 
responsibility to our clients—and 
make a special point of acquiring 
accurate, authoritative informa- 
tion on both points for their use. 


But this organization makes 
available more than sound basic 
qualities. It offers, too, a sincere, 
personalized interest in the par- 
ticular problems of the institu- 
tional investors who feel that they 
can profit from our experience, 
research and collective thinking. 
To the extent that an institution 
chooses to make its security prob- 
lems known to us, to that extent 
do we devote ourselves to helping 
them solve those problems and 
better our service to them thereby. 


This “plus value” is available 
to all of our institutional custom- 
ers today — and to those of 
tomorrow as well. Perhaps you, 
too, would like to avail yourself 


of its advantages. 


R.W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


Government + Municipal + Railroad 


Public Utility and Industrial Bonds — 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ond transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange expanded to 
more than $16 million last Tuesday, 
reflecting the heavy turn-over in spec- 
ulative rail issues." Sharp declines 
were shown in obligations of roads 
undergoing reorganization on the 
strength of reports that legislation in- 
tended to discourage speculative ac- 
tivity in such issues will be consid- 
ered by Congress next year. The rail 
group subsequently had a partial re- 
covery. Other sections of the list were 
generally firm. 


REORGANIZATION RAILS 


On October 19, the Dow-Jones in- | 


dex of ten defaulted rail bonds reached 
a new high for 1942 at 22.42, which 
compares with 13.99 at the beginning 
of the year and a record high of 35.89 
in March, 1937. On the following day, 
heavy selling appeared which resulted 
in declines of one to four points in 
most members of this group. 

The selling was caused by indica- 
tions that serious consideration is be- 
ing given in Washington to measures 
which would restrict—or even pro- 
hibit—speculative activity in default- 
ed rail liens. The first development 
was an amendment to the tax bill pro- 
posed by Senator Wheeler. This pro- 
posal would have levied a tax equal to 
90 per cent of the gain realized on the 
sale or exchange of bonds of public 
service corporations acquired after 
December 31, 1940, if the company 
was undergoing reorganization pro- 
ceedings in any court at the time of 
acquisition. 

This amendment was introduced 
too late to be considered for inclusion 
in the Revenue Act of 1942, but it 
may be brought up in connection with 
the supplementary tax measure which 
will soon be under way. In view of 
its drastic and arbitrary nature, it 
would not receive serious considera- 
tion were it not for a supporting let- 
ter written by an ICC commissioner, 
and an expression of “strong sympa- 
thy” by Senator George, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. Com- 
missioner Splawn indicated that the 
ICC had given consideration to a 
recommendation that transfers of se- 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 ‘33 '35 '36 '37 ‘3940 toA ND 
July 4949 
curities be prohibited entirely during 
the pendency of reorganization pro- 
ceedings, but had hesitated because of 
administrative difficulties and “the sit- 
uation of possible necessitous sellers.” 

It is difficult to believe that this ac- 
curately represents the sentiment of a 
majority of the Commission, since the 
grounds stated for the restriction of 
sales are hardly convincing. One point 
stressed was that speculators in the 
bonds would institute litigation seek- 
ing changes in reorganization plans, 
in order to enhance their profits, re- 
sulting in delays and heavy expenses 
which are not in the public interest. 

Whether or not such litigation 
would be feasible depends upon de- 
cisions on suits already before the Su- 
preme Court. It is noteworthy that, 
in the majority of the appeals from 
ICC reorganization plans taken to the 
higher courts, the action has been in- 
stituted by representatives of stock- 
holders, and not by bondholder inter- 
ests. Another point emphasized—that 
of protecting “actual owners” against 
“outside speculators” is so impractical 
as to merit no serious consideration. 
It appears to be based on the thought 
that the real owners of the bonds are 
those who held title at the time of de- 
fault which—in numerous instances— 
goes back nine years or more. Any 
arbitrary time requirement on owner- 
ship would obviously work many in- 
justices. 

Presumably, if any penalty tax is 
enacted, it will be much less drastic 
than the Wheeler proposals, and the 
entire idea may ultimately be dropped 
because of the many practical objec- 
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tions. However, holders of defaulted 
rail bonds should watch for further 
developments which may importantly 
affect their interests. 


ARKANSAS HIGHWAY BONDS 


State officials report that Arkansas 
highway revenues showed a decline of 
only 8.7 per cent in the six months 
ended September, 1942, compared 
with the like period of last year. With 
country-wide gasoline rationing going 
into effect, a much sharper drop is 
expected in future months. However, 
some reassurance for holders of Ar- 
kansas highway bonds can be ob- 
tained from a recent statement by 
Governor Adkins. The opinion was 
expressed that, even though revenues 
should decrease 50 per cent, the State 
will be able to meet all debt service 
requirements for a period of eight 
years. The Governor stated that he 
will ask the legislature to transfer a 
$1.5 million surplus in the highway 
fund as an addition to the $5.4 mil- 
lion “cushion” already existing. 


CELOTEX 4s 


Despite great changes in the build- 
ing materials industry under the war 
economy, Celotex debenture 
1947, should be well protected by 
earnings and the bonds may be con- 
sidered by those who are interested 
in obtaining higher than average 
yields. Residential building is under 
severe curtailment, but defense hous- 
ing and military requirements are ex- 
pected to maintain a high level of 
sales for this company’s products. 
Fixed charges have been covered by 
good margins since 1935, and the out- 
standing bonds are being substantial- 
ly reduced by sinking fund payments. 


TAX STUDY NEEDED 


SAYS BANKER 
than 165,000 government 


units with taxing power in this 
country could easily be reduced about 
90 per cent or to around 20,000, if 
public opinion would demand it, ac- 
cording to President Charles A. Mul- 
lenix, of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. 

At the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago this week, the Association mem- 
bership voted to support the House 
Joint Resolution 326 of Congressman 
John M. Coffee, which seeks to estab- 
lish a Commission on Tax Integra- 
tion to study local, state and federal 
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tax systems and seek to eliminate all 
possible overlapping. 

The greatest benefit now and in 
the post-war period would be in cut- 
ting inefficiency in state and local 
systems, he said and added that he 
felt creation of a Federal tax body to 
make a complete study of the maze 
of taxing bodies is the first step look- 
ing to any lasting tax reform in this 
country. 

“All states, I believe, should adopt 
the sensible over-all property tax 
limitation,” said Mr. Mullenix, “‘so 
that real property will cease to be the 
always dependable source for levying 
higher taxes. Assessment procedure 
must be modernized so that taxable 
value will at least have some relation 
to productivity. 

“Any fair study will surely reveal 
that real property is today carrying a 
heavier tax burden than other forms 
of wealth, and the danger is very real 
that an even greater burden may be 
placed on it.” 


SieLps & Company | 
44 Wall Street New York 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, INC. 


SINCE 1863 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone HAnover 2-2900 


United States Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Local Housing Authority Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Telling 


your 


story in 
booklet 


form 


"Tuere are facts you want disseminated; 
information which can be told only in 
comprehensive, booklet form; a _ story, 
your story, that should be between printed 
covers! 

Perhaps you have hesitated to call upon 
the services of a large organization for 
booklet work only. Such an attitude is 
natural but unnecessary, for this adver- 
tising agency, which has produced book- 
lets for many years as a supplementary 
service in handling national advertising 
accounts, will cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of such material entirely apart from 
any advertising consideration. Please 
communicate with 


Direct-by-Mail Department 


131 Cedar Street 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, Inc. 


Advertising 
Established 1872 


COrtlandt 7-5060 


New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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FEDERALLY INSURED 
INVESTMENT SHARES 


in multiples of $100 
Ideal for Trust and Surplus 
Corporation Funds 


EXCELLENT YIELD 
TESTED MANAGEMENT 
SOUND COMMUNITY 


We invite inquiries from investment officers 
of corporations, Trustees, Credit Unions, 
Institutional Investors. 


RESOURCES OVER $3,000,000 
Write for information on current operations 
FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
of ALTADENA California 


CHARTERED AND SUPERVISED BY THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


DOLLAR BUYS: 


the new book showing annual per share 
earnings, dividends and price ranges each 
year from 1931 to 1941, together with a 
ten-year average. Every New York Stock 
Exchange common stock is covered.—Finan- 
cial World Book Shop, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 


Loans on 
LIFE INSURANCE 


»—> INTEREST FROM 


L. P. Mattingly & Co. 1y, 
135 So. La Salle Street 4 Oo 


Chicago, 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


CONSUMERS ENVELOPE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


60 Warren Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
WOrth 2-0893 


r 51 Years on Fulton Street 


FIELD & BEATTIE 


Electrotypers and Engravers 


206 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Charts, graphs, il- 
lustrations, designs, 
maps and floor plans 
of every description 
prepared to order. 


EDWARD 
WILLMS | 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Write for estimates. 
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TAX PLAN FOR 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
DEFEATED 


he Treasury’s insistent demand 
that a Federal tax be imposed on 
the income from all future municipal 
bonds met a smashing defeat. One of 
the principal reasons for the opposi- 
tion to such a step does not concern 
itself with the merit of taxing munici- 
pals, but with whether it could be up- 
held on constitutional grounds. Doubt 
of this being the case is what led many 
to vote against it. 
That this doubt exists Senator 
George himself revealed when he 
questioned whether the Supreme 


Court would hold the tax legally en- 


forceable by act of Congress, though 
he himself was not averse to passing 
it now and then letting the high court 
decide. 

Unquestionably the States would 
fight against the imposition of the 
tax on two important grounds—as a 
violation of their own states’ rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution, 
and the fact that it would make their 
future financing operations more dif- 
ficult and costly. 

Under these circumstances, which 
appear almost impossible snags to re- 
move, it seems that the Tearsury has 
been pounding its head against a 
stone wall. Why waste its energies 
in this direction, when other and 


more accessible tax sources are avail- 
able? 


Concluded from page 12 


ment lamps by General Electric gave 
a great stimulus to the electric light 
industry. The growth of manufactur- 
ing industry was given immeasurable 
aid by industrial applications of elec- 
tric power. 

Beginning in the 1920s, the devel- 
opment of electrical refrigerators and 
other household appliances, and the 
rapid rise of radio broadcasting, add- 
ed greatly to the scope of the public 
services performed by the electric 
utilities. 


In view of the seemingly unlimited 
potentialities for further gains, public 
utility stocks were outstanding favor- 
ites in the bull market of the late 
1920s. The ensuing thirteen-year bear 
market contrasts with an almost un- 
interrupted upward trend in electric 
power output. In the early 1930s, the 
decline in utility stocks was a natu- 
ral reaction from the extravagant ad- 
vances in the “New Era.” But the 
resumption of the decline from 1937 
to 1942 would be paradoxical were 
it not for the political harassment of 
this group. 


RESIDENTIAL DEMAND 


Industrial load dipped in the 1938 
depression but residential demand has 
shown a very sharp gain since 1934, 
and over-all sales in the 1934-42 pe- 
riod evidenced a resumption of the 
industry’s strong long term growth 
factor. But administration of the Pub- 
lic Utility Act of 1935 has depressed 
market sentiment toward utility equi- 
ties, and in recent years the rapid in- 
crease in taxes has more than coun- 
terbalanced the substantial gains in 
gross revenues. 

It is noteworthy that operating 
company bonds have grown steadily 
in investment favor. Because of 
strong demand among _ institutional 
and other conservative investors, 
utility liens find a ready market even 
at current very low yields. This may 
be regarded as a recognition of the 
fundamentally strong position of the 
electric light and power industry, and 
its promise of continued growth in 
years to come. No matter what 
changes in inter-corporate relation- 
ships may result from enforcement of 
the Public Utilities Act, there is no 
indication that the industry is ap- 
proaching senescence. On the con- 
trary, scientific advances which are 
proceeding under the cloak of war 
secrecy will afford new outlets for 
electric energy after the war. The re- 
sult will doubtless be another phase 
in the phenomenal development of 
electric power. 


APPROVES GHANGE 


tockholders of the Barber Asphalt 

Corporation at a meeting held 
last week, voted to amend the cer- 
tificate of incorporation so as to in- 
clude shipbuilding among the specifi- 
cally stated corporate objects if un- 
dertaken during a period of war or 
national emergency. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES 


C from page 7 


substitutes, promises a broad field of 
expansion. Plastic-impregnated ply- 
woods are so new that all their pos- 
sibilities have not yet been recog- 
nized, but the time will come when 
automobile bodies, airplanes and 
many other “things” will be molded 
entirely from them. Of course, there 
is no telling how far synthetic organic 
chemistry will go in uncovering other 
mysteries of nature. 

Consider also the progress in food 
from its cracker-barrel stage at the 
turn of the century. Packaging and 
canning were the first steps—later 
came moisture-proofing, vacuum-seal- 
ing and quick-freezing. Today de- 
hydration is the promise of the future 
with its huge saving in transportation 
costs, ease of handling and conveni- 
ence in use. In the meantime, nutri- 
tion has come to the fore with the dis- 
covery that many foods can be forti- 
fed with vitamins and minerals. 
Here, also, is the promise of “new”’ 
vitamins that will prevent gray hair 
and correct faulty vision, hearing, etc. 
—not to mention the building of re- 
sistance to disease and the effects of 
old age. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


A host of industries actually got 
their big start in the past half-cen- 
tury. Worthy of mention are the 
movies (the addition of sound and 
color—and probably next, the third 
dimension), rubber (hard, sponge 
and synthetic), typewriter (teletype- 
writer and electrically operated vari- 
ety), chain stores (the super-market 
and self-service types), automatic 
machinery (farm, factory, office 
and household equipment), paper 
(impregnated, reinforced, etc), mu- 
sical instruments (phonograph, player 
piano, juke box, Hammond organ, 
etc.), and the graphic arts (advertis- 
ing, printing and publishing). Many 
others could be included. 

The réle of the prophet is not diffi- 
cult if this guide is followed: the 
most promising of the new industries 
of the next half-century will be those 
that supply the most modern forms 
of “necessities” —food, shelter, cloth- 
Ing, transportation, communication 
and amusement. In this order could 
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REAL 


ACREAGE—FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 


FLORIDA 


NEW YORK 


Two-story De Luxe 3-bedroom, 3-bathroom cus- 
tom built home on one of the main boulevards in 
Coral Gables, one bedroom air-conditioned. 
Furnished in good taste. Architecture is smart. 
Plot of ground 75’ x 150’, providing unusual 
privacy and back lawn. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Price, furnished, $18,500, which 
represents a true value, not distressed nor a 
forced foreclosure, but an exceptional value for 
much less than you could replace for. Write 
owner: 


BOX J, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL PATRONS 


Enjoy Florida in my beautiful heated home at 
half the price. Fuel in, southern exposure, 
garage, tray breakfasts or full dining service if 
desired. Room with private bath $25 a week or 
$400 a season, without meals. Suite also avail- 


able. 
M. V. HARRIS 
639 9th AVE., SOUTH 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


HARRISON 


A WOMAN’S DREAM—lIn one of West- 
chester’s prettiest developments, 114 miles (bus) 
to R.R. station, 40 minutes from Grand Central, 
on 2-3 acre, beautifully landscaped, completely 
surrounded by low wall, rich evergreens, many 
large trees, UNUSUAL GREY FIELDSTONE 
76 ft. LONG HOUSE, 2 bedrooms, bath, extra 
shower & lavatory, living room 18x22, space for 
additional rooms upstairs, enclosed terrace, 2-car 
garage. 1936 construction, insulated, weather- 
stripped throughout, oil burner (very small oil 
consumption). Refined neighborhood, quiet, 
private. $19,000 or rent furnished yearly lease, 
$150 monthly. Write owner: 


BOX X, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAR ROCKAWAY-—7-room house and garage, 
large grounds, fish pond, fruit trees and gardens; 
G. E. oil burner; 2 baths; ready to move in; 
on one of the finest streets; 3 blocks from Inwood 
Station; sacrifice. 

BOX Z, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARYLAND 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lovely Colonial All-Year Home, overlooking 
Naval Academy Park; walls, 100 years old, of 
oyster-shell concrete; every modern convenience, 
fine condition; can be excellent income bearing ; 
Annapolis is a wonderful place to live; this an 
ideal home; waterfront lot near by included. 


Write: 
MRS. TARDY 
205 HANOVER ST., ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE OR RENT —275-acre Berkshire 
farm, tillable 150 acres, pasture, woodland, 10- 
room house, 2 baths, artesian well, new furnace, 
electricity, telephone, 3 barns, silo, poultry house, 


-uperb views. 
M. HELBURN 


185 BURLINGTON STREET 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


BERKSHIRE. HILLS—Free illustrated booklet, 
homes, farms, estates. 


WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON MASS. 


NEW JERSEY 


HOME AND A HEDGE 


METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY. 26 miles—40 
minutes from New York City. Comfortable 10 
room house 1% miles from Pennsylvania Railroad 
station. Excellent neighborhood, adjoins golf 
course. Large garage, with 2 acres $8,000. Same 
with over 50 acres, excellent for post-war de- 
velopment, $14,000. 


BOX K, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BUCKS COUNTY—Old stone house on 2 
levels, authentically remodeled, appropriately fur- 
nished in farmhouse antiques; good barn, 90 
acres, small stream, woods, artesian well, elec- 
tricity, phone; $23,500. 

TOWERING ROCKS FARM 


PIPERSVILLE, PA. 


VIRGINIA 


BENTFIELD—A fine old Virginia plantation 
of 756 acres in Southside Virginia; approxi- 
mately 150 acres open land, balance in growing 
timber, pine and oak; bounded on two sides by 
small river; fine for stock farm; has handsome 
large brick mansion and tenant houses; 1% miles 
from State highway. 


THOMAS FLOURNOY 
BRODNAX VIRGINIA 


SMALL FARM 
35 acres, mules, cows, machinery, feed and poul- 
try included. $6,000. 5-room bungalow, bath. 
Stable, 4-room house, poultry plant, sheds. Near 
city. Write: 
KIAH T. FORD & CO. 


LYNCHBURG VIRGINIA 


1,440-ACRE blue-grass farm; well watered; 
graze 300-400 head cattle; operating labor only 
$45 month; $60,000. 

D. E. NELSON 


BOX 1346 ROANOKE, VA. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


FARMS, orchards and rural properties, modern 
improvements; good locations, prices and terms. 
NEEL 


BOX 567 KEYSER, W. VA. 


be listed: (1) dehydrated foods and 
vitamin products, (2) alloy steels, 
plastics, plywoods and glass, (3) syn- 
thetic fabrics, (4) aviation, (5) radio 
and allied uses of the electron tube. 


and (6) television (to be known as 
“radiovision” when combined with 
sound). But there will be many 
others which today are mere specks 
on the horizon of the future. 
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Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 


Ohio Oil Company 


Earnings and Price Range (LIL) 


Data revised to October 21, 1942 50 


40 PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire two 
companies. The Tulip Cup Corporation anda 
The Public Service Cup Company. Main 
office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1941): 1,932. 


Capitalization: Mortgage oer - $325,000 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 189,539’ shs 


Business: Manufactures paper cups and containers and paper 
sippers (straws) which are widely marketed under brand 
names, “Lily”, “Tulip”, “Nestrite”, “Packtite” and “Gem”. 
Products are extensively distributed through various domestic 
channels and in foreign countries. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $1.7 million; cash, $837,544. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of common, $21.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted since incorpora- 
tion of present company. Present rate $1.50 annually. 

Outlook: High industrial activity and Army canteen require- 
ments are sustaining factors in the present situation; com- 
pany has shown an ability to hold its strong trade position 
against keen competition in normal times. 

Comment: Capital stock is a liberal dividend producer; 
usually moves in a relatively narrow range. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


12 mos ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
$1.54 $1.50 .37 $1.39 $1.50 26%—16 
| eye 1.33 1.41 1.54 1.54 1.50 23%—15% 
1.57 1.60 2.03 2.17 1.75 23%—19 
| 2.53 2.21 1.86 1.80 1.50 23%—15 
1.57 1.90 1.82 1.18 1.42% 18%—14 
1.62 2.04 2.47 3.60 1.20 19 —15 
3.49 3.60 3.14 3.39 1.20 
3.52 3.20 3.62 3.80 1.50 —17% 
1942. 4.57 3.98 ans *1.12% “35 —16% 


October 21, 1942. 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


Earnings and Price Range (M) 


Data revised to October 21, 1942 
Incorporated: 1919, Illinois. Office: 619 West | 45 HA 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- | 30 PRICE RANGE 


ing: Fourth Friday in April. Number of 15 


stockholders (January 31, 1942): Class A, t) i 

1,745; common, 59,612. — $6 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None Y) 

— A $7 cumulative 4 eZ 

Common stock (no par)........ 5,217,147 shs 1935 ‘36 “37 °38 °39 “40 “41 1942 


*Not subject to call. 


Business: Oldest mail order company; now second largest. 
Also operates an extensive retail chain store system, number- 
ing around 649 units located in all states with the largest rep- 
resentation in the West and Middle West. 

Management: Present management, placed in charge in 1931, 
has made considerable progress. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1942, 
$185.7 million; cash, $12.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.4-to-1. Book value of common, $42.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred accumulations cleared in 1935; 
regular payments thereafter. Varying common 1926-30; 1936 to 
present. Present indicated basis, $2 annually plus extras. 

Outlook: Factors arising out of the war economy cloud 
intermediate term earnings prospects. However, non-restricted 
lines will maintain a satisfactory sales volume and a return to 
peace should bring resumption of upward pre-war trend. 

Comment: Stock represents an equity in one of the leading 
merchandisers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


-—— Calendar Year ——_, 
Year's Price Range 


ended: Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Total Dividends High Low 
934... $0.43 $0.34 $0.69 1935...$0.35 $1.72 1934...None 355—20 
1935.. 0.40 0.40 0.93 1936... 0.92 2.65 1935...None 40%—21 
1936... 0.54 0.86 1.21 1937... 1.51 412 1936...$0.60 met 
1937... 0.60 1.00 1.13 1938... 0.68 3.41 1937 4.90 
1938... 0.34 0.51 1.15 1939... 1.50 3.50 1938 1 %—25 
1939... 0.78 1.06 1.45 1940... 1.62 4.91 1939.. 57%—40 
1940... 0.73 0.85 1.19 1941... 1.37 414 1940... 2.75 56 —31 
1941... 0.44 0.82 1.20 1942... 1.55 4.01 1941. -00 39%—24 


Data revised to October 21, 1942 5 Earnings and Price Range (OH) 


Incorporated: 1887, Ohio. Office: Findlay, 20 
Ohio. Annual meeting: First Thursday after 15 
the fourth Wednesday in May. Number of 10 J 


PRICE RANGE 


stockholders (December 31, 1941): Preferred, 5 4 
3,330; common, 31,551. ° 4 
Capitalization: Funded debt... ..$14,000,000 rensnent 4§2 
“Preferred stock 6% cum i$! 
«+++ 146,130 shs J 0 
Common stock (no par)........ 6,563,377 shs ———— $1 


*Callable at $110. 


Business: Formerly a Standard Oil subsidiary, the company 
is chiefly an important crude oil producer owning an estimated 
600 million barrels of reserves in the mid-continent area, 
Acquired important refinery and marketing facilities in 1930, 
Owns an extensive pipe line system. 

Management: President has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1895; other chief officers have similar records. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$22.5 million; cash and equivalent, $15.4 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value of common, $13.18 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common dividends paid each year since 
1912, excepting 1933 and 1939. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Since crude oil production far exceeds refinery 
runs, proration and crude prices are normally the major earn- 
ings determinants, with lower civilian use of petroleum prod- 
ucts a factor during wartime. 

Comment: Stock is a medium-grade speculation on crude oil 


prices. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s 

=. * ame Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
0.09 $0.17 $0.12 BS$0.06 $0.32 $0.45 15%— 8% 
0.13 0.12 0.11 0.33 0.30 14%— 9% 
0.21 0.14 0.13 0.70 0.60 18 —12% 

0.37 0.42 0.12 1.31 1 22%— 9 
0. 0.07 0.02 0.25 0.20 14%— 8% 

D0.06 D0.04 0.13 D0.10 None 10%— 6 
0.28 0.30 0.17 1.02 0.45 8%— 5% 
0.38 0.41 0.41 1.42 0.50 0 — 6% 
0.41 *0.25 *9%— 64 


*To October 21, 1942. 


The Sperry Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (SY) 


Data revised to October 21, 1942 75 
60 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1933, Delaware. Offices at 30 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Annual 30 O 
meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 15 es 
stockholders (December 31, 1941): about ° 


27,000. EARNED PER SHARE | 4 
Capitalization: debt...........None 
Capital stock ($1 par) 

common ........ .--2,015,565 shs 


1934 ‘36 37 38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Through subsidiaries, produces a variety of scien- 
tific and precision instruments for military, naval and aircraft 
use; also makes hydraulic pumps, valves, variable speed trans- 
missions, etc., for marine and commercial purposes. Plants 
are located in Brooklyn and Long Island City, N. Y.; Water- 
bury, Conn.; Detroit, Mich.; and London, England. 

Management: Of long experience in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $9.6 million; cash, $19.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $10.02 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment in 1934. 
ments in each subsequent year; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Company volume is tremendously increased for 
war purposes, though taxes hold down earnings; conversely, 
post-war contraction will be cushioned, while long-range 
growth of aviation is constructive. 

Comment: Although representing an outstanding unit in its 
field, stock is inherently speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Varying pay- 


Price Range 
Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends ” he i 
0.43 0.85 18 
*0.85 0.47 1.32 1.00 
*0.68 0.78 1.46 1.20 33% —10 
1.05 1.41 2.46 . 1.60 40%—15% 
1.23 1.48 2.71 2.00 
di $1.52 2.38 3.90 2.00 
sess 1.19 $0.75 $31%—21% 


*Includes 52 cents a share profit on sale of stock in Curtis Wright Corp. and 7 cents 
a share from same source in 1927. tRevised. §To October 21, 1942. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 46) 
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1902 BOOM 


Concluded from page 8 


ment was discontinued March 31, 
1910, and the issues drifted to the 
Curb, which was not then an organ- 
ized market. It was not until 1908 
that Emmanuel S. Mendels organ- 
ied the Curb Association, which 
some years later became the New 
York Curb Market Association. 

In 1902 there were 379 issues of 
stocks and 855 bonds listed on the 
Stock Exchange; today the number 
has grown to 1,243 issues of stocks 
and 1,145 bonds. The number of tick- 
ers in use also has increased, from 
1,040 in 1902 to 1,861. In the old 
horse-and-buggy days of 1902, the 
quotations were carried by Western 
Union wires and an outside quotation 
company, but some years ago, in or- 
der to prevent the leakage of its quo- 
tations to unapproved places, the Ex- 
change took over the machinery 
through which prices are distributed. 

A look-back on the activities and 
machinery of the security markets of 
1902 would not be complete without 
a glance at the bucket-shops of that 
day. They performed no economic 
function whatever and were frankly 
places where one could wager on the 
market action of individual securities. 
They attracted thousands of “custom- 
ers,” and fixed up their establish- 
ments with all of the paraphernalia of 
the average stock brokerage office. 
There was a ticker and a board on 
which prices were recorded, and they 
went through all the motions of re- 
porting and carrying out a trade. But 
they neither purchased nor sold se- 
curities, and their transactions had no 
more weight on the market than a 
wager on a horse race has on the re- 
sult of the race. But the fact that they 
flourished bore witness to the interest 
taken in securities by the public, and 
testified to confidence in the correct- 
hess of their own appraisals of busi- 
ness and market conditions. 


NEED AUTOS 


About 54,000 communities in the 
United States, representing 43 per 
cent of the total, depend entirely upon 
highway transportation. 


OCTOBER 28, 1942 


NO MATTER WHEN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES 
MAIL YOUR ORDER AT $12 RATE 
BEFORE OUR PRICE ADVANCES 


December Ist 


HE many understanding letters from subscribers indi- 

cate they would much prefer to pay a little more for the 
countless aids FINANCIAL WORLD gives them in meet- 
ing their investment problems effectively than to have us 
skimp on any feature of our 3-FOLD Investment Service. 
Here is a typical letter, received last week: 


‘*Enclosed please find check for $12 
for one year’s extension of my sub- 
scription. I could not get along 
without FINANCIAL WORLD, no matter 
what the subscription price might 
be.’’—Clarence Schmelzel, Florida. 


WORTH MANY TIMES ITS COST 


Some misguided investors hesitate to spend the few dollars required 
for essential information and guidance because of an erroneous 
belief that they cannot afford it. That is false economy indeed. The 
average investor has so much at stake, in terms of his life savings, 
that he should apply every safeguard. The common custom of prac- 
tising rigid economy in the matter of a reliable investment publica- 
tion and service is just about the most short-sighted course that 
any investor can follow. 


SAVE $3 OR $6 BY ORDERING AT ONCE 


Don’t forget that you may subscribe at the $12 rate, for either one 
or two years, provided you mail your subscription on or before 
midnight, November 30th. Mail your renewal or extension before 
that date—at the rate of $12 for one year or $24 for two years. 
No subscription will be accepted for more than a 2-year period 
beyond its present expiration date. Before you forget it, send your 
renewal or advance renewal today. 


ccc —Be Sure to Mail Coupon Before December Ist- -— —| 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is remittance for your Three-fold Investment Service, consisting I 
of (a) FINANCIAL WORLD, (b) “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF |! 
LISTED STOCKS” and (c) your Personal Monthly Advice Privilege, for the | 
period I have checked below. | 
| 
| 
| 


(| 6 months’ subscription, $ 6.00 — price $ 7.50 after Nov. 30th. 
(1 12 months’ subscription, 12.00— price 15.00 after Nov. 30th. — 
C] 24 months’ subscription, 24.00— price 30.00 after Nov. 30th. 
Indicate whether subscription is new (J, renewal [] or extension [J 


NOTE: Add only $1.95 for our new October, 1942, edition of 1,982 “STOCK FACTOGRAPHS” | 
(regular price $3.85). Also add 50 cents for ‘‘11-Year Tabulation of Highs and Lows, Earn- | 
ings and Dividends” (all N.Y.S.E. common stocks). Price alone $1. 
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Transamerica Corporation 


Vulcan Detinning Company 


Forni Price Range (TA 

Data revised to October 21, 1942 50 Earnings and ge (TA) 

incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: San 40 | 

Francisco and 44 Wall Street, New York 30 PRICE RANGE 

City. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in 20 

March. Number of stockholders (January $1, | '° 

1942): 173,957. 0 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None EARNED PER SHARE 3 

Capital stock ($2 par)........ 10,106,380 shs $1 
*Has approximately $21 million serial ten 0 

year 34%% RFC loan obtained to finance 1934 °35 °36 °37 °39 “40 1941 


purchase of preferred stock of Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A. 


Business: Primarily a bank holding company, although own- 
ing important interests in other fields. Largest investment 
consists of about 31% interest in Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association, fourth largest U. S. bank. Major 
holdings are on the Pacific Coast, but about 9% of the stock of 
National City Bank of New York is owned. 

Management: Very aggressive. Giannini regime is among 
the pioneers in branch banking. 

Financial Position: Because of the nature of the business, 
working capital cannot be calculated. Indicated asset value of 
present stock on December 31, 1941, $9.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. On old no-par stock, payments 
were made from 1929 to 1931 and from 1934 to 1937. No regular 
rate on the $2 par shares, which were issued in 1937. 

Outlook: Although SEC has withdrawn several of its charges 
against the company, the investigation appears to be left in a 
status of indefinite suspension which tends to have a depres- 
sing effect upon the company’s general status. Except for 
effect of higher tax levies, consolidated net profits are not 
expected to undergo important changes. 

Comment: SEC investigation lends uncertainties to the stock. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share... wid s $1.14 $0. 66 $0.69 $0.71 $0.84 $0.38 


Dividends paid .... 5 1. 0.90 0.75 0.62% 0.50 0.50 $0.50 
Price Range: 

eae 28 36% 35% 12% 8% 7 5% 15% 

9% 22 9% 5% 5 4% 4 t4 


*For 1936 and prior years, adjusted to exchange in 1937 of one new $2 par share 
for each two old no-par shares. {6 months to June 30. tTo October 21, 1942. 


United Gas Improvement Company 


Data revised to October 21, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (UG) 
Incorporated: 1882, Pennsylvania. Main office: 25 


1401 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual | 2° PRICE RANGE 
meeting: First Monday in May. Approxi- 15 
mate number of stockholders (February 2, 10 
1942): Preferred, 18,000; common, 103,000. 2 


Capitalization: Subsidiary 
$215,912,083 
Subsidiary preferred stocks..... 56,482 ,850 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Own funded Non 
*Preferred stock $5 cum....... 765,216 
Common stock (no par)...... 23,252,010 shs 1934 °35 °36 °37 °38 °39 


*Callable at $110; no par. 

Business: Organized to develop a new process for manufac- 
turing artificial gas, the company has gradually grown into a 
major public utility holding company, embracing a diversified 
utility service on the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Management: Conservative and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $29.2 million; cash and marketable securities, $42.5. 
Working capital ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of common stock, 
$10.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made in each year 
from 1885 to date. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Revenues will continue to benefit from high indus- 
trial activity for the duration. However, higher taxes, smaller 
subsidiary dividends and portfolio changes that may be 
necessary to comply with the P.U. Act will restrict earnings. 

Comment: Regulatory and tax factors have increased the 
speculative characteristics of the shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 

>. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
934 $0.33 $0.30 $0.27 $0.29 $1.19 $1.20 20%—11% 
0.25 0.26 0.27 1.09 1.00 18%— 9% 
0.27 0.27 0.25 0.29 1.09 -00 19%—14% 

0.31 0.29 0.27 0.22 1.09 1.00 7 —9 
0.27 0.23 0.23 0.27 0.99 1.00 12%— 8% 

0.28 0.27 0.26 0.26 1.07 1.00 15 —1ll 
0.27 0.24 0.24 0.22 0.97 1.00 15 — 9% 
0.29 0.18 0.13 0.12 0.72 0.75 10%— 4% 
0.16 0.13 *0.35 *5%4— 3% 


*To October 21, 1942. 
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: Earnings and Price Range (VDT) 
Data revised to October 21, 1942 ¥ 5 1 
Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Office: 75 
N. Annual meeting: First 50 | 
Thursday in Number of stockholders 5 ed 
(May 1, 1937): yay 224; common, 368. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... 
;Common™ ($100 par)..... ...32,258 shs 
~ callable. ¢Continental Can owns over 


one-third of both preferred and common. 


Business: Recovers pig tin, steel scrap and tin tetrachloride 
from detinning of tin plate scrap, partly purchased from Con- 
tinental Can under contract. 

Management: Aggressive. Since 1933 company has supple. 
mented its income by buying and selling basic commodities, 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1942, $24 
million; cash and marketable securities, $2.9 million. Working 
capital ratio: 3.2-to-1. Book value of common, $80.12 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regula’ payments on preferred since 
liquidation of arrears in 1930. Irregular payments on common, 

Outlook: Government tin can salvage program promises 
capacity operations for the duration, but freezing of prices, 
affecting profit margins, together with higher operating costs 
and taxes, is likely to result in somewhat lower earnings. 

Comment: Both equities involve substantial risks due to 
their limited marketability and the erratic earnings record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’ 

7 stot: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

iduwases $1.86 $1.35 $1.36 $0.16 4.73 $3.00 82 —i2 
1935 iasbauee 1.20 1.44 1.56 2.15 6.35 4.00 83 —634 
1.06 1.24 1.58 2.78 6.66 8.00 86 
a 2.60 2.95 1.70 0.04 7.29 6.00 98 —i0 
ae 0.64 0.95 3.14 1.26 5 4.50 77%—31 
. es 2.34 2.49 3.71 2.56 11.10 6.50 101 —644 
ea 3.32 3.53 *3.83 2.07 12.75 7.00 10 —71 
3.89 8.55 5.06 1.95 14.45 8.00 105 —89 
3.47 2.33 es 74.50 $96%—70 


*After additional taxes for earlier periods of 1940. {To October 21, 1942. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


75Earnings and Price Range (YAT) 


Data revised to October 21, 1942 nance | 
Incorporated: 1868, Connecticut, as Yale 30 
Lock Mfg. Co. Present title adopted 1883. 15 


Office: Stamford, Conn. New York office: 
Chrysler Building. Annual meeting: ’ 
Thursday in April. ero of stockholders 

(December 31, 1940): 4,095. 


Capitalization: ‘debt Non 
Capital stock ($25 par)......... 486,656 she 


Business: A leading manufacturer of all kinds of locks aul 
builders’ hardware; also makcs hand and electric hoists, 
trolleys, industrial and road trucks, tractors, trailers and kin- 
dred items. Operations are practically world wide, plants are 
located in U. S., Canada, England and Europe. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $10.4 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $37.60 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made every year since 1889, plus 
extras and stock dividends. Present rate, 60 cents. 

Outlook: Decline in building demand will be more that 
offset by direct and indirect armament work for the duration. 
Smaller unit margins on such contracts together with higher 
labor and material costs and taxes will probably prevent much 
expansion in earnings. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the stronger situations 
in the business cycle group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price 
$0.04 $0.08 D$0.14 $0. $0.12 $0.60 22%— 


14 1 4 

0.15 0 0.59 0.98 0.60 
0.35 0.49 0.55 1.10 2.49 1.00 —33 
0.80 0.71 0.44 0.77 2.72 1.00 62%—214 
0.01 D031 D0.36 0.80 0.14 0.60 39 
0.01 4 1.62 2.10 0.75 33%—18% 
0.44 *0.43 *0.52 1.51 2.90 1.00 25 sa 
1.07 0.89 0.29 1.18 3.48 1.00 2Y%—15 


*After additional taxes for earlier periods of 1940. To October 21, 1942. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


P Pay- Hides. of 
Company Rate riod able Reco 
Aloe (A, Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Aluminum Ltd. ...........+4.. Q Dec. 5 Nov. 14 
wee's $1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 7 
Amer. Barge Line............ lic .. Nov. 2 Oct. 21 
Amer. General $3 pf.......... 7 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
Do 62%c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
5 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
American Stove Co............ 30c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
Q Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
$1.50 .. Oct. 28 Oct. 
Atlas-Plywood pf. .......... $1.25 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 24 
Belding Heminway ........... 20c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 
Q Nov. 16 Nov. 
16c .. Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
Q Nov. 10 Oct. 31 
Cedar Rapids Mfg. & Power..75c Q Nov. 14 Oc.t 31 
-. Oct. 31 Oct. 24 
$1.25 Q Oct. 31 Oct. 34 
Cent. Arinens Lt. & Pr. $7 
$1.75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Do yar $1.50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Central wicals 5% pf. ....$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Chambersburg Engineer Co. -50c .. Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
Champion Paper & Fibre 25c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
$1.50 .. Jan. 2 Dec. 15 
Cherry Burrell ...... 20c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 24 
Chicago Yellow Cab.. 25c .» Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
Darling (L. A.) Co..... .25¢c .. Nov. 15 Nov. 1 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 p 68%e Q Nov. 16 Nov. 2 
— Drug, Dec. 15 Dec. 5 
Q Nov. 16 Nov. 6 
Dallas Foner & Lt. 7% pf...$1.75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 17 
Q Nov. 2 Oct. 17 
nea fe. $8 deb. stock...$2 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
2 75c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
Diamond S & Coal 7% pf..$1. _ Q Nov. 1 . 26 
Diveo Truck... Oct. 31 Oct. 22 
Eastern Shore P. Sv. $6.50 
$1.62% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Elec. & Musical 6% .. Jan. 1,°43 Dec, 28 
Faber, Coe & Gregg 7% pf..$1.75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
10c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
50 Q Nov. 2 t. 20 
Fincida Power 1%) pf. A....$1.75 Q@Q Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
Do 7% pf. ($50)........ %e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
Franklin 1.25 S Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
General Cigar 7% pf........ $1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 14 
Q Nov. 16 Oct. 26 
Gisholt Machine Co........... 25¢ .. Oct. 30 Oct. 23 
,Belya $2 .. Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
40c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
"Dredge & Dock..25¢ Q Nov. 14 Oct. 30 
Hammond Instrument 6% pf...75e Q Nov. 16 Dec 
Hollinger Cons. Gold M........ -- Nov. 4 Oct. 21 
Hooker Electrochemical ....... 40¢ Q Nov. 30 Nov. 13 
Horn (A. C.) Co. 7% pf..... 8%c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Horn (A. C.) Co. 6% pf...... 45c Q@ Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Horne (Jos.) Co. 6% pf.....$1.50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
Houston Lt. & Power.. -.30c M Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Oe ..30e M Dec. 1 Oct. 31 
Do 7% pf -$1.75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Do $6 J -$1.50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Huston (T.) Peanut ..20¢ Q Nov. 16 Nov. 
Idaho Power 7% pf.. -.-.$1.75 @ Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Do 1.50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Intl. Harvester, 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
10c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Klein (D. Emil) 5% pf..... 62%c Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Kroger Grocery & Baking..... 50e Q Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass ..... 25c .. Dec. 15 Nov. 27 
40c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
0.0640 808 15e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 12 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ......... 25e Q Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
Lord & Taylor 6% first pf...$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
Marathon Paper Mills........ 50e Q Oct. 29 Oct. 19 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines..55%c Q Dec. 1 Nov. 2 
meoarii Telephone ....... 37%ce Q Nov. 15 Oct. 31 
75e S Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Meier & Frank Q Nov. 16 Novy 
Mercantile Stores 7% pf..... Q Nov. 15 Oct. 21 
$1 pr. pf. Q Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
$1.75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
Miller A Fav, Inc., $1 pf....25ec Q Dec. 12 Dec. 2 
= 8 Invest. Service $3 pt. 
Munsing Paper 5% Ist pf..... 25c Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Nat'l. Biscuit $7 pf......... Q Nov. 30 Nov. 13 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Nat. Chemical & Mfg......... 15¢ Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Naugatuck Water ............ 50c S Nov. 2 Oct. 16 

ew 50c .. Nov. 2 . 
$1.75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 21 
New. Bedford Rayon B....... $1.75 .. Oct. 26 Oct. 16 
Occidental Insurance ......... 30c Q Nov. 16 Nov. 5 
Ohio Public S. 7% pf...... 58%e M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
3 50e M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
41%c M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

Do 5% aa $1.37% Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
1.50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 22 
Outboard Marine & | 75e .. Nov. 20 Nov. 
c Q Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
——— Rig & Reel...... 75ec .. Dec. 1 Nov. 16 

Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 
Powdrell & -. Dec. 15 Dee. 1 
Public a Colo. 7% pf.. cone M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

Q Dee. 15 Nov. 13 

Q Dee. 15 Nov. 13 

M Dee. 15 Nov. 13 

Q Dec. 15 Nov. 13 

Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 

ae | Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c Stores....20c Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Rustless Iron & Steel 1l5ec .. Dec. 1 Nov. 25 

Do SEO Q Dec. 1 Nov. 25 
St. Louis Screw & Bolt -- Nov. 2 Oct. 26 

Q Nov. 2 Oct. 26 
Nov. 14 Nov. 
Sedalia Water 7% pf Q Oct. 15 Oct. 
Sierra Pat. ec Q@ Nov. 2 Oct. 22 

Ss. Q Nov. 2 Oct. 22 
Signode Steel Strapping....... 25e .. Nov. 5 Oct. 30 
-» Nov. 10 Oct. 31 
Sioux City Gas & Elec........ 25¢ Q Nov. 10 Oct. 31 

5 Q Nov. 10 Oct. 31 
South Bend Lathe Works...... 75e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 14 
25e .. Nov. 14 Oct. 30 
Sterling, Inc., $1.50 pf...... 37%e Q Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
0c S Nov. 16 Oct. 20 
Texas Power & Light 7% pf. i. 75 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

50 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Toledo Edison 7% pf....... Size M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 

Do 5 vous 413%3c M Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
12%c .. Nov. 16 Nov. 

$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 24 
Un. Merchants & Mfrs........ 50e S Dec. 10 Nov. 25 
Walker (H.) Gooderham & W. A 5 Q Dec. 15 Nov. 20 

Q Dee. 15 Nov. 20 
West Va. Pulp ee Paper 6% 

$1.50 Q Nov. 16 Nov. 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. van -- Dec. 15 Nov. 14 
Weston Elec. Instrument. . 50 Dec. 10 Nov. 27 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Co 

1 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 26 

LD ee $1.37% Q Nov. 1 Oct. 26 
White (S. 8) Dental Mfg..... 30c .. Nov. 14 Oct. 30 
Wisconsin Pub. Service 5% 

25 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
wooiwerth 40c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Accumulated 
Booth (F. E.) $8 .. Jan. 2,°43 Dec. 15 
Equity Corp. $8 pf.....cccess 75e .. Dec. 1 Nov. 13 
$1.75 .. Nov. 2 Oct. 23 
Hearn Dept. Stores 6% pf..... 75e .. Oct. 31 Oct. 29 
Keith (Geo. E.) 7% pf......... $1 .. Oct. 20 Oct. 13 

U. S. & Intl. Rovmritien $5 

$1.25 .. Oct. 27 Oct. 22 

West Maryiand Ry. 7% 1st pf..$7 .. Nov. 20 Oct. 31 
Extra 

$2 .. Dec. 5 Nov. 14 

Gt. Lakes Dredge & D....... 25e .. Nov. 14 Oct. 30 

= -- Dec. 1 Nov. 2 

ionel Corp, Nov. 30 Nov. 12 

“Loblaw Groceterias, class A. “idee -»- Dec. 1 Nov. 10 

12%c .. Dec. 1 Nov. 10 
Loose- Wiles pO eee 25c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 26 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines...$1.11 Jan. 2,°43 Nov. 2 
Nov. Oct. 22 
25c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 15 
Un. Merchants & Mfrs........ 25e .. Dec. 10 Nov. 25 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
COMMON STOCK 40 to 


9 Months to october 

12 Months to September ab 
Alpha Portland Cement............. 1.9. 
Lehigh Portland Cement............ 
9 Months September 30 

Amer. Brake Shoe & Foundry....... 2.10 2.49 
Atlantic Refining ................4 0.40 3.27 
Caterpillar’ 2.27 3.12 
orn Products Refining............. 2.02 2.40 
Cream of Wheat 0.86 1.09 
Dome Mines, 1,23 ‘an 
airbanks Co. 1.71 
Ferro Ename 0.44 1.93 
General Capital Corp. 0.65 0.69 
General Cigar 1.38 1.60 
eneral Electric 1.06 1.31 
General Public Service. DO0.19 DO0.16 
Heller (Walter E.) ...........c0005 1.16 1.49 
sig 2.62 2.70 

Tourneau (R. 3.57 4.83 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 9 Months to September 30 


Lehigh Valley. $0.25 $0.47 
MacAndrews & Forbes.............. 1.59 
ds 1.11 2.74 
Mathieson Alkali Works............ 0.82 1.57 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel.......... 5.94 5.59 
Mullins Manufacturing.............. 0.52 0.99 
National Bond & Share............. 0.49 0.56 
Nat'l Malleable & Steel Castings.... 1.84 2.78 
1.08 2.25 
Southern New England Tel.......... 6.15 5.72 
Transue & Williams Steel.......... 2.16 1.24 
Tri-Continental Corp. .............. D0.007 0.03 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores......... 0.05 0.04 

3 Months to ES 30 
McKesson & Robbins............... 

9 Months "September 


a—Class ‘‘A’’ stock. 
b—Class ‘‘B’’ stock. 
D—Delficit. 
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FREE 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and give 
both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


WHAT ABOUT REORGANIZATION 
RAIL BONDS NOW? 


A special new study on five representative issues, 
prepared by a New York Stock Exchange member 
rm. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


RAILROAD BONDS 


Circular listing bonds qualifying as legal invest- 
ments for savings banks in the States of Conn., 
Mass. and R. I., and containing current market 
Prepared for investors by a N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS FOR 
THE INDIVIDUAL INVESTOR 


Authoritative 36-page booklet telling story of the 
origin and development of municipal bonds, types, 
safety record, tax exemption features, with a spe- 
cial section on how to appraise them. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE STEEL STOCKS 


This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
N.Y.S.E. house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


THE CUSTODIAN ACCOUNT 


What it is and its value to security owners. This 
booklet answers all the questions you will wisn to 
ask. Made available to investors by a N.Y.S.E. 
house. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own hore. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
=~ in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 
LIBERAL EARNINGS 
A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 


ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 


tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 314%. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 
Miscellaneous 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) ... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Car Loadings (cars)... 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
: +Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).. 

F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 


Grains & Grain Products..... 


Federal Reserve Reports 


Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities..... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
(Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.. 

Weed 
Brokers Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 


Reserve System 


Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.. 


*Daily average. 7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 
#Journal of Commerce. xRevised. 


Monthly 
U. S. Gov't. Debt....*$93,706 *$58,530 


Fairchild Retail Price 
Indexes (1931 = 100): 


Composite Index .... 113.1 105.2 
at Piece Goods ....... 112.2 99.9 
ee Men’s Wear ....... 105.2 95.5 
ok Women’s Wear ..... 112.7 104.1 
Infants’ Wear ...... 108.0 101.2 
Home Furnishings .. 115.5 106.9 
tFood in Storage: 
Butter (lbs.) ...... *125.5 *200.8 
Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *254.5 *188.3 
Eggs (cases) ...... *11.6 *10.2 
Lard and Fats (Ibs.) *54.6 *214.3 
Vegetable (Ibs.) ... *115.5 *98.2 
Fruits (Ibs.) ...... *222.3 *211.5 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *455.1 *512.4 
Poultry (lbs *116.5 *96.7 


+Advertising 
Monthly Magazines.. 660,137 740.136 
Ses Women’s Magazines. 671,313 739,143 
te Canadian Magazines. 217,176 243,805 


Farm Magazines ... 375,928 327,469 
—SEPTEMBER— 
t+Advertising Lineage: 
National Weeklies .. 984,984 948,084 
Farm Weeklies .... 321,002 304,878 
Anthracite Coal: 
Shipments (tons) ... *4.5 *4.3 
Finished Steel 
pments (tons) .. 1.70 "a 
Radio Time Sales: " 
Mutual System ....$707,283 $529,013 
es Plate Glass Activity: 
ys Production (sq. ft.). *4.7 *14.9 
Cotton Consumption: 
nters ales «++. 174,537 129, 
tValue of Securities: = 
*$34,871 *$41,472 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): 


Week Ended 


*Million. ?+Publisher’s Information Bureau. 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— 
15 65 

1942 R.R.s Utilities Stocks 

15.. 113.27 28.50 13.49 38.31 

16.. 113.55 28.58 13.48 38.39 

a 17.. 113.40 28.59 13.37 38.33 

ie 19.. 113.64 28.62 13.42 38.41 
115.22 


115.09 


N.Y.S.E. 
Shares 


596,370 


700,500 


outstanding ........ *297 


tAt first of the month. §Estimated. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
ng 


Week Ended 


et. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. D : Oct. 20 Oct, 13 Oct. 21 
~ Weekly Price Indicators 1942 
Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): 
101.0 100.2 97.8 Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
900,767 909,957 922,884 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton.. 25.89 25.89 25.84 
104.2 104.3 95.8 Steel Billets, per ton.......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
3,902 3,857 4,110 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, perton *20. oH 20.00 20.00 
78,956 79,731 81,623 Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb. *0.5 0.52 0.52 
125, 124, 688 148,943 Zinc, New York, per lb......... *0. 0.0864 0.0864 
et.1 Farm Products: 
$3,640 Butter, creamery, per Ib....... 0.46% 0.46% 0.34% 
4.091 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0783 
1/900 1'902 1921 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb....... *0.09 36 0.09 3% 0.09% 
182.6 181.0 158.1 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 0.94% 0.955% 0.87% 
ji Eggs, graded first, per dozen.. 0.37% 0.37% 0.32 
Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl.... 6.65@6.90 6.65 7.20 
167,109 169,075 171,699 Lard, Middle West, per lb..... *0.1392%  0.1392% 6.0997% 
14,479 14,272 18.154 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.57% 0.59 5% 0.57 
49,541 49,537 44,832 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.81% 0.81% 0.79% 
50,997 50,557 36,553 Sugar, granulated, per Ib....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
22,510 21,453 20,226 Sugar, TAW, DOr UP... cases *0.0374 0.0374 0.0350 
92,759 91,842 160,718 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.. *1.47% 1.48% 1.24% 
78,855 78,857 64,096 Textiles 
433,707 432,014 392,599 Cotton, middling, per lb........ *0.1991 0.1958 0.1705 
Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.0743 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
asoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. -0940 
Oct (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib..... 0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
* Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
"434 "439 *5B1 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
368 375 439 (1926 = 100) Oct. 16 Oct. 9 Oct. 17 
22,149 22.179 14.378 All commodities (131 items)... 108.2 108.2 98.3 
3.495 3523 3°763 Building Materials ............ 115.1 115.1 104.5 
5.175 "436 154.1 154.1 145.5 
"321 "323 "400 106.7 106.3 85.9 
4,042 3,784 2,313 Fuel and Lighting............. J é f 
2 13,8 10,283 Metal .... 112.7 112.7 112.7 
tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufacture DOES 
4000.000 omitted. 110.1 110.1 100.1 
Monthl 
INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Indicaters SEPTEMBER 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 Brokers’ Loans, N.Y.8.E.: 1942 1941 
| | | | | ‘ Ratio to Value...... 93% 124% 
190/—Monthly figures are those of the 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- *$139 "$197 
weekly extensions are based on ........ *$297 *$353 
170}+— computations by The Financial Domestic Rayon Deliveries : 
World. Nine months September 
160 *461 *435 
——AUGUST— 
Tobacco Production: 
150 Cigarette (units) ... *20,941 *17,777 
Large Cigars (units) *498.9 “4911 
140 Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *22.6 *24.5 
........ *9.7 2.9 
Alcoholic Beverages: 
130 Distilled Spirits (tax 
120 ™ Neutral Grain Spirits 
(proof gals.) ..... *6.8 *5.2 
Beer & Ale (bbls.). *6.8 *6.2 
110 Oleomargerine (Ibs.) .. *20.9 #93.9 
Playing Cards (packs). *2.9 *7.6 
100 — Internal Revenue Collections: 
Individual Income Tax *$40.5 —*$15.7 
90 Excess Profits Tax... *52.3 *4.8 
N Corporation Income 
*71.0 *$7.2 
80 ‘AW Estate Taxes ......... *29.1 *92.0 
Rayon Shipments: 
70 Filament Yarn (lbs.) *38.4 *37.3 
Tron & Steel Scrap: 
Consumption ....... *4.6 *4.5 
oN Freight Movement (tons) *1.6 *1.5 
Active Cotton Spindles. *10,981 *10,253 
50 Hosiery Shipments 
(dozen pairs) ....12,118,397 13,785,394 
1932°33 '34 '35 ‘38 '39 ‘41, SON D Acceptances outstanding ¥197 
; JULY A 302 ‘ Commercial paper 


*353 


4 
Total Commercial Loans...... 
"1942 
Oct. 
pe 802 162 462 178 37 1 90.60 9,375,400 . «15 
504,890 754 334 215 205 39 2 90.66 13,709,000 Bets || 
245,250 548 185 193 170 22 0 90.73 7,999,800 re | 
401,090 682 267 210 205 35 1 90.75 11,357,000 ..19 
667,330 798 393 170 235 60 1 90.72 16,692,500 . 20 
28.49 13.38 38.70 807 344 249 214 79 2 90.98 13,129,000 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


Srock or Fepernat Reserve Banx . . ... es 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts anp Bankers’ Acceptances. . . . .  808,539,599.99 


Customers’ Acceprance LIABILITY. . . . « 2,485 ,821.00 
$3,899,955,951.69 

LIABILITIES 


Capita Funps: 
Unpivipep Prorits ..... . . . 44,108,907.24 


$ 244,648,907.24 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING... . . . $ 6,658,649.09 
Less AMOUNT IN PorTFoLIO. . . .. . 3,763,257.91 2,895,391.18 
LiaBiLity AS ENpoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForEIGN BILLs . 410,346.47 
$3,899,955,951.69 


United States Government and other securities carried at $428,916,892.50 are pledged to secure 
‘public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LL 


C. O'BRIEN, INC. 
YORK, N. ¥. 
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A solid trainload 


“Pinch hitting’ for Tankers 
to provide the East with Gas and Oil! _— 


Before submarines struck, railroads 
hauled less than 1 per cent of the 
1,500,000 barrels of oil and gasoline 
used daily by home owners and 
motorists of the East. 


It was a tanker’s job pure and simple. 
Petroleum came by water. But the 
war stopped that. So a call for help 
went out to the railroads. 


Although carrying a tremendous war 
load, the railroads rallied promptly 
to the call. Soon solid trainloads of. 
tank cars began to roll to the East. 


In January 100,000 barrels a day 
went through...now it’s over 800,000 
a day...and soaring higher and higher. 
On the Pennsylvania Railroad alone, 
movement of petroleum products 


now represents one-sixth of its total 


freight car miles. 


For the railroads, this is strictly a 
“pinch hitting” job. With Victory, 


Eastern oil will come by sea again. 


But meanwhile the railroads, to the - 


limit of tank cars available, are keep- 
ing oil flowing, swiftly, economically. 


“...A truly amazing result, the accomplishment of which would not have been possible 
if it had not been for the whole hearted enterprise of both the oil companies and the 
railroads.”” HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Co-ordinator 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


INVEST IN UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND 


| 
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oil speeding East over the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


8,000 gallons—or, at 15 miles to the gallon, 
about 120,000 miles of driving. A barrel contains 
42 gallons. More than 65,000 of the nation’s 
112,000 tank cars are now in service for the East. 


Enough oil for heat this winter? The Gor 
ernment estimates the daily petroleum supp! 
for the East this winter will average about 
1,050,000 barrels. About 80% will come if 
rail. Demand is estimated at 1,450,000 bariel& 
The Government urges strict home conserv® 
tion and economy to avoid “heatless” aay 


ie How many gallons in a tank car? Over 
a 
t 
“4 


7 


